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I. — A Description of the Province of Khuzistan. By A. H. 
Layard, Esq. Communicated by Lord Aberdeen. 

Political Condition and Divisions, 

The extensive chain of mountains, anciently known by the name 
of Zagros, now by that of Luristan, and the districts to the west 
of it, have for centuries been less under the immediate control 
and superintendence of the Persian government than any other 
portion of the empire: this is owing to several circumstances, but 
principally to the inaccessible nature of the mountains themselves, 
inhabited by brave and warlike tribes, and to the plains beyond 
them having a natural barrier to invasion in those mountains. 
The Lurs,* with the inhabitants of the province of Khuzistan 
and of the districts of Behbehan, have, it is true, always acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the Shah of Persia, but the annual 
tribute at which they are assessed, is seldom paid without the 
presence of a sufficient force to collect it. These tribes and the 
lowns of Khuzistan, with the Arab tribes dependent upon them, 
have their own chiefs, members of ancient and noble families, by 
whom that rank has in many cases been enjoyed from time imme- 
morial, and they are seldom troubled with local governors 
appointed by the Shah. When such governors are sent, it is 
usually for the purpose of raising the revenue for the year and 
such arrears as may be due. After having collected the required 
sum, they generally withdraw, and the tribes continue under their 
own chiefs, whose authority they are more inclined to respect. 
These popular chiefs have frequently been recognised by the 
Persian government, and armed with the additional power of 
local governors, they having been found, when willing to accept 
this office, better able to enforce obedience among their own 
tribes and to collect the tribute than a stranger having no natural 
claim upon them. Such was the system generally pursued by 
the government during the last reign. 

* The inhabitants of the mountains, whether Fe'ili, Bakhtiyan, Kuhgelu, or 
Mamesemii, are known throughout Persia by the general name of Lurs. 
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2 Mr. La yard's Description of the Province of Khuzistan. 

The country which I am about to describe may be divided into 
the mountains and the plains. This division is remarkably pal- 
pable and defined, both with regard to the physical geography of 
the country and to the origin, manners, customs and even lan- 
guage of its inhabitants. 

The great tribes inhabiting the mountains are the Lurs, 
generally known by the name of Fe'ili, Bakhtiyari, Kiihgelii, 
and Mamesenni. They occupy that portion of the chain which 
extends from the vicinity of Kirmanshah to the immediate 
neighbourhood of Shiraz. The extensive plains which stretch to 
the west of the mountains, contain the districts of Shushter, Dizful, 
Hawizah, Behbehan, and the country of the Cha'b* and Beni- 
Lam Arabs. 

The Beni-Lam Arabs occupy a part of the Turkish territory; 
but as they frequently encamp within the Persian boundaries, and 
are so intimately connected with the province of Khuzistdn, I 
have included them in the description of the tribes inhabiting the 
west of Persia. 

The country hereafter described is principally the province of 
Khuzistan, the true limits of which cannot, however, be deter- 
mined with precision. The modern boundaries, as at present 
recognised by the government, probably differ in many respects 
from the ancient boundaries of that country. 

The following are at present generally considered as its proper 
boundaries: — To the N. and N.E., the mountains of the great 
chain on which the first snow usually falls. To the W. the river 
Kerkhah ; although the pastures on its western bank are inhabited 
by tribes under the Wall (governor) of Hawizah, and are usually 
considered as Persian ground. To the S., the Jerrahi or Kur- 
distan River, and a line drawn across the desert from the Karun 
or Kuran to the Kerkhah, a few miles above the junction of each 
of the rivers with the Shat-el-' Arab or Euphrates. To the E. the 
Kurdistan. Within this province, therefore, are included the 
towns of Shushter, Dizful, and Hawizah, the plain of Ram 
Hormuz, the Bakhtiyans, part of the Feih' and part of the Cha'b 
Arabs : the latter tribe, however, have hitherto been assessed by 
the governor of Fars. Behbehan, although in our maps included 
in the province of Khuzistan, is properly in that of Fars. 

The largest tribes occupy the district of Luri Kutchikf (i. e, 
the little Lurs), and are known by the general name of Fe'ili. J 

* The name of this tribe is pronounced as I have written it, both by themselves 
and in Khuzistan, although the proper pronunciation and orthography is Ka'b. The 
Arabs to the east of the Shat-el-' Arab usually pronounce the k as ch, saying chebir for 
Kebir, &c. 

f Or Kuchuk.— F. S. 

\ Major Rawlinson observes, in his * Notes m\ a Mqrch from Zehdb to Khfaittdn,* 
(Journ. of the R. Geogr. Spa, vol. ix., p. 52), that the tribes of the Pushti Kuh alone 
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Political Condition and Divisions. 3 

The tribe itself is divided into the Pish-Kuh and the Pushti- 
Kuh, or that portion which is before, and that which is behind 
the mountains, and these divisions contain numerous sub-divisions. 
The table, No. 1, given at the end of the Article, is corrected 
and enlarged from that given by Major Rawlinson in the 
* Journal of the Royal Geogr. Soc.,' vol. ix. p. 107. 

The great branch of the Pish-Kuh is divided into four tribes, 
each of which has numerous subdivisions. It is without a 
supreme chief having power over the whole body, but each tribe, 
and almost each subdivision, has its own particular head or 
Tushmal, who acknowledges no other authority than that of the 
Shah, when he is able to enforce it. It is owing to this circum- 
stance, and to their residing in the vicinity of the large towns of 
Kirmanshdh, Bunijird, and Khurram-abad, that the tribes of the 
Pish-Kuh are more under the control of the government than 
those of the Pushti-Kuh. While the latter recognise the 
authority of the W&lf of Luristan, the former are placed under a 
local governor sent either from Kirmanshah or Isfahan. During 
my residence in Khuzistan, Haji Mulla Ahmed was employed 
by the Mo'tamid * in collecting their revenues. The tribes, 
however, long resisted his authority, and several were in arms 
against the government ; but their want of unity rendered them 
totally unfit to oppose the Haji, who by means of intrigue alone, 
soon succeeded in collecting a large sum of money. 

Major Rawlinson observes in his ' Notes ' j that ( some four or 
five Tushmals are usually associated in the government of every 
subdivision ; and on great occasions, also, these Tushmals meet as 
equals and consult ; so that their internal constitution — which I 
believe to be very uncommon among the clan nations of Asia — 
more nearly assimilates to the spirit of a confederated republic than 
to that of a great feudal aristocracy.' This is not, however, exactly 
the case; the Lurs of the Pish-Kuh do not in fact differ from 
the other inhabitants of the mountains. The system pursued is 
the same throughout the whole of the tribes in Persia. Each 
tribe has its chief, who exercises an unlimited authority over its 
members. \ The tushmals are merely chiefs of families or of 
subdivisions, who are employed in collecting the tribute, and are 
considered responsible to the chief for the good order and 
allegiance of those placed under their eare : they may resort to 
any means they think proper in raising this tribute, and may 

are known by the name of Feili throughout Persia ; moreover, all the tribes of Luri 
Kutchik are called Feili, and among the tribe themselves I have always heard that 
name used. 

* Minister; literally Sustainer of the Government. It is commonly pronounced 
Ma'tamet. 

f Journal of the Royal Geogr. Soc, vol. ix. p. 109. 

\ Like the Sheikhs of the Arab tribes.— -F. S. 

b2 



4 Mr. Layard's Description of the Province of KMzistan. 

imprison or even put to death those who belong to the division 
over which they are placed ; but they are accountable to the great 
chief for that part of the tribute apportioned to their division, 
and must follow him in his wars when he needs their services. 
It is upon these conditions that they hold their power as tush- 
mals ; and if these are neglected they may be immediately 
displaced: the constitution of these tribes bears, in fact, a very 
strong resemblance to feudalism. The chief himself accounts 
with the government, and is left to raise the tribute through his 
tushmals. 

The four tribes of the Pish-Kuh are generally at war with 
each other. They are notorious for their plundering propensi- 
ties, particularly the Dilfan and Silah-silah. The country they 
inhabit can seldom be traversed in safety either by single tra- 
vellers or caravans. 

The tribe of Dilfan furnishes 800 men. who form the Luristan 
regiment. Of this number 300 are raised from the subdivision 
of Yiwetiwand, 400 from that of Muminawand, and 100 from 
that of Reisawand. 

The members of the tribe of Dilfan are chiefly ' Ali-Ilahis * in 
religion. 

The tribe of 'Amalah,j as the name denotes, were originally 
employed by the wall's of Luristan as their immediate servants. 
Several of its subdivisions are still called after the services 
that their members used to perform, as — Mir-akhxir ;J Katirji, 
head muleteer ; Gholam, slave. This name is still applied to 
that portion of the tribes of the Pushti-Kuh which encamps with 
the wall. 

The 'Amalah are Deh-Nishins,§ who cultivate the crown-lands 
in the neighbourhood of Khurram-abad. 

The tribes of the Pushti-Kuh are under a waif, whose ances- 
tors were the chiefs of all the Feili Lurs. Hasan Khan, the 
father of the present wall, was the last who enjoyed that powerful 
post. He was, however, vested with authority over the tribes 
of the Pish-Kuh by the Persian Government, his legitimate right 
only extending to those of the Pushti-Kuh. Kelb 'All Khan.|| 
who was of the same family, opposed him with some success, 
but was finally murdered when in the camp of Mohammed-'Ali- 
Mirza,1J who had by an oath of safe conduct prevailed on the 

* Those who believe 'Ali to be an Incarnation of the Deity. — F. S. 
f Agents, operatives. \ Superintendent. — F. S. 



§ Settled in villages. — F. S. 

II 



This was the chief who murdered Captain Grant and Mr. Fotheringham. His 
son, Mehdi Khan, is still living, but enjoys no kind of authority over the tribe. 

^f That is the Prince Mohammed 'Ali. At present when the title of Mirza — an 
abridgment of Emir-zadeh, j. e. Noble-born, equivalent to Beg-zadeh, so much used by 
the Turks, is prefixed, it signifies " Gentleman ;" when affixed it means " Prince." 
— F.S. 
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chief to join him. Hasan Khan died a few years ago at a very 
advanced age. His three sons had ejected him from the govern- 
ment of Luristan, and after his death they divided the tribes 
subject to him. The eldest is 'All Khan, who enjoys the chief 
authority in Luristan. At present the following tribes acknow- 
ledge him as their chief: — Kurd, Shahan, Dinarwand, Lort, 
Handemeni, Sagwand, and Beiranwand ; the two latter tribes, 
however, only when he has power to enforce his authority. 
Ahmed Khan holds half the tribe of Mehaki; and Haider Khaia 
the remainder, with the tribe of Panj Situn. # 

'All Khan, in addition to the tribes above mentioned, possesses 
the villages of Deh Luran and Bayat, and extensive pastures in 
the plains, which are usually inhabited by the Bern Lam Arabs, 
who pay a small sum yearly for permission to occupy them. 

The three brothers are inveterate enemies, and generally at 
war with each other. 'All Khan assumes a regal dignity, and 
in his black tent affects all the etiquette of a Fet-h-'Ali 
Shah. He is little liked by his tribes, and has frequently been 
guilty of extreme acts of oppression and cruelty. It is only 
lately that kafilahsf have been able to pass, with any degree of 
security, through his territories; he is, however, generous and 
hospitable to travellers. Haider Khan is generally liked by the 
Lurs ; but I believe Ahmed Khan to be the most intelligent 
and trustworthy of the three. The Government foment the divi- 
sions between these brothers, fearing the union of the tribes 
under one chief. 

Of all the tribes, the Sagwands have given the most trouble to 
the Persian Government. Relying upon the strength of their 
position,, they were for some months in open rebellion, and two 
regiments could with difficulty succeed in collecting the tribute. 
Before the arrival of the Mo'tamid in Khuzistan, in the spring 
of 1841, the whole country was in a most disturbed state, and 
the roads very unsafe. Caravans were frequently plundered, and 
the communication between Shushter, Kirmanshah, and Khorram- 
abad by the mountain passes, almost entirely cut off. The 
country is at present in a more quiet state, and hostages have 
been given by the chiefs as securities for their future good con- 
duct. 

Luri Kuchik % was formerly included in the government of 
Kirmanshah, but since the removal of the Mo'tamid i-Daulet to 
Isfahan it has been made over to him.§ The usual residence of 

* The five Pillars.— F. S. 

f Caravans. This is the Arabic term, sometimes spelt coflle. — F. S. 
% Little Lur.—F. S. 

§ The large government of Kirmanshah, as it existed during the reign of Fet-h 
Ali Shah when Mohammed Ali Mirza was governor, suffered much curtailment. 
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the governor of the Pish-Kuh is either at Khorram-abad or in 
the plain of Seimarrah. 

It is very difficult to form a correct estimate of the forces that 
might be raised in Luri Ku^chik. The Wall, 'All Khan, may 
probably be able to collect between 4000 and 5000 men, of 
whom 500 or 600 are horsemen. Ahmed KMn and 'Ali Khan 
have each at present about 3000. The Sagwands have about 
300 horsemen, who would probably now join 'All Khan. The 
gross amount of armed men that might be raised in Luristan 
may, perhaps, be between 4000 and 5000 horsemen, and 20,000 
matchlock-men. The Feilis pretend to have more respect for an 
oath, and to be less bloodthirsty than their neighbours, the 
Bakhtiyaris ; but I believe there is little difference in these re- 
spects between them. Several subdivisions of the tribes of the 
Pushti-Kdh have left their mountains, owing to acts of oppression 
on the part of 'All Khan, and have sought refuge in the Dehats, 
or small villages, dependent upon Dizful, settling as rayyats,* 
and engaging in the cultivation of the soil. 

To the south of the Feilis occur the Bakhtiyari tribes, who, 
with the Kuhgelus and Mamesennis, occupy the districts of Luri 
Buzurg.f The northern boundary of the country inhabited by the 
Bakhtiyaris is the river of Dizful ; the southern, an imaginary 
line drawn from Deh Yur, in the plain of Ram-Hormuz, to 
Felat, near Kumishah, on the opposite side of the mountains. 
To the east, they encamp in the immediate vicinity of Burujird ; 
in Feridun and Chahar Mahall, % within 2 days' journey of 
Isfahan. To the west, they occupy the low hills, and the upper 
part of the plains above Dizful, Shushter, and Ram-Hormuz. 
These tribes differ in many respects from the Feilis : their dia- 
lect has more resemblance to the Persian language ; a Bakh- 
tiyari would probably have some difficulty in understanding a 
Feili. There are no 'Ali-Ilahis among them, while many of 
their neighbours are of that sect, although they will not openly 
confess it. 

Major Rawlinson's table of the Bakhtiyaris needs a few altera- 
tions. The table No. 2 will probably be found more correct. 

During my residence in the Bakhtiyari mountains four chiefs 
ruled over these tribes, and were generally at war with each 
other ; the most powerful, and the one who by the government 

Luristan, the Bakhtiyaris, Shushter, Dizful, Hawizah, &c, formerly annexed to it, 
were added to Isfahan, and Hamadan has a separate governor. 

* Properly Ra'tiya, or Ra'iyah, " pastured," "protected," thence " herds, " "sub- 
jects ;" the plural is Ra'aya. From Ra'iyah and Ra'iyat the Turks have formed the 
contracted word Raya ; the Indians have their Rayat, spelt by the Anglo-Indians 
Ryot, but in Turkey this term is exclusively applied to the Zimmis or Christian 
tributaries. — F. S. 

f Great Lur.— F. S. J Four districts.— F. S. 
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was considered the principal chief, was Mohammed Taki Khan. 
The names of the other three were, Kelb 'All Khan, Ja'fer 
Kuli Khan, and Mohammed Meti* Khan. 

The Bakhtiyari tribes are divided into those belonging to the 
Haft Lang + and those belonging to the Chahar Lang. J The 
other tribes mentioned in the table are not included within this 
division, but are either dependencies or tribes not originally occu- 
piers of the mountains — the Binduni, however, excepted, who 
are by the Bakhtiyaris believed to be aborigines, and to have inha- 
bited the country before they themselves took possession of it. 
This tribe has no chief of its own, but some of its members inter- 
mix with the Chahar Lang. The Kiyunurzis alone are said to 
consist of nearly four hundred families. It is difficult to account 
for this division of the tribes, and for the names of Haft Lang 
and Chah&r Lang. Many traditions upon the subject exist among 
the Bakhtiyaris ; that most credited is the following : — The 
Bakhtiyaris, they say, came originally from Sham,§ under one 
great chief, and took possession of the mountains which they now 
inhabit. A descendant of this chief had two wives, to whom he 
was equally attached. By one he was the father of four children, 
by the other he had seven. At his death the children of these 
two families formed the two divisions of four and seven branches 
respectively. A quarrel soon ensued between them, and the feud 
was bequeathed to their posterity. It is certain that from time 
immemorial the greatest enmity has existed between the Haft 
Langs and Chahar Langs; and although both known as Bakhti- 
yaris, these tribes seldom intermarry. Their garmesirs,|| or places 
of winter residence, are now chiefly divided by the Karun ; their 
sardesirs, or summer quarters, are not so well distinguished, but 
the tribes of the Haft Lang very rarely encamp near those of the 
Chahar, Should they approach, much bloodshed is usually the 
consequence. 

The Dinarum tribes came originally from Isfahan. Their 
encampments are limited to the valley of Susan and Bors, and to 
the mountains in the immediate neighbourhood. It is only since 
their alliance with Mohammed Taki Khan that they have been 
allowed to settle in the extensive and fertile plain of Mai- Amir. 

The tribes of Janniki Garmesir and Janniki Sardesir were 
originally included in the Kuhgelu. The Gtinduzlu 1 !} is an 
Afshar tribe. I have not been able to ascertain the precise period 

* Muti" ?— F. S. 

f Seven legs or branches. — F. S. J Four legs or branches.— F. S. 

§ Syria.— F. S. 

|| Garmesir and Sardesir, t. e. warm and cold tract in Persian, is the Yaila and 
Kishla of the Turks, who also say Yailak and Kishlak. — F. S. 

^f Gunduz-lu signifies ' day-timers ' in Turkish. *Many of these tribes, as well as 
their neighbours the Kurds, speak Turkish, and are probably of Turkish origin. — F. S. 
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of their immigration into this country. Nadir Shah found them 
in Khuzist&n, and compelled them to return with him into the 
north of Persia. After his death, the Gunduzlus alone, of the 
numerous Afsh£r tribes that had quitted Khuzistan, returned to 
their former pastures. The Afshars occupied the greater part 
of the province to the foot of the great chain of mountains, and 
even the country now inhabited by the Cha'b Arabs, where 
Ddrak * was their principal settlement. The Bakhtiyaris were 
confined to the mountains; and the Afshars were generally suffi- 
ciently powerful and united to oppose them with success if they 
ventured into the plain. 

The Bakhtiyaris are at present under the governor of Isfahan, 
the Mo'tamid ed Daulet ; with the exception of the tribes of 
Sallak, Memiwand, and Zalaki*, and a small part of the tribe of 
Mdguwi, which, being in the vicinity, are under the immediate 
control of the governor of Burujird. 

Mohammed Taki Khan, the great Bakhtiyari chief, now in 
confinement at Teheran, is descended from an ancient and noble 
family, in whom for centuries has been vested the chieftainship 
of the Chahar Lang.f In the time of Nadir Shah, Zaman Khan 
had three sons by the same wife — viz., 'All Mardan, Reshid, and 
'All Salih. Reshid held a high station in the court of Nadir, 
and on the Shah's death, possessing himself of a large sum of 
money from the treasury, fled to his native mountains. With his 
pecuniary assistance, his brother 'All Mardan appeared as a com- 
petitor for the crown of Persia. Mohammed Taki is descended 
from Reshid. 'All Mardan at his death left an only daughter, 
from whom is descended the present 'All Mardan Khan, who 
Ins mixed but little in the affairs and broils of the Bakhtiyari 
tribes, and has now no authority among them. These chiefs 
were all Kiyunurzis. 'All, the father of Mohammed Taki Khan, 
had so much power over the tribes that the suspicions of the 
Persian government were excited. His brother Hasan, and Fet-h 
'All, his uncle, betrayed him into the hands of the Shah. His 
eyes were put out, and Hasan received the chieftainship as the 
reward of his perfidy. Mohammed Taki and his brothers were 
then children, and resided among the inhabitants of the Armenian 
villages in Feridtin,J by whom they were entirely supported. 
Hasan, to strengthen his authority, had put to death Iskander, 
the uncle of Mohammed Taki, with two of his nearest relations, 

* Properly Daurak, the diphthong au being often changed into 6, thus : yaum, ' a 
day, 1 in Arabic, is commonly pronounced yom, as in Hebrew. — F. S. 

f Ministers of the empire. — F. S. 

} Many of «the villages of Feridun, including Sangi Bahram and Sheriskan, were 
purchased by Mohammed Taki's father from the Government, and were consequently 
his own property. 'All died tour years ago. 
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and had attempted to murder his brother and his two sons. Thus, 
according to the laws, the blood of three persons was required by 
Mohammed Taki. His youth and poverty allayed the suspicions 
of Hasan, and he was suffered to live unmolested in the Armenian 
village of Sangi Bahrain. At the age of eighteen he formed the 
design of avenging the murder of his relations and the injuries 
inflicted on his father. He was joined by his two younger 
brothers, 'All Naghf and Khan Baba. The three youths, having 
penetrated without discovery to the dwelling of Hasan, slew 
him as he rose from his prayers. They were immediately joined 
by a few of the tribes, who regarded them as their legitimate 
chiefs, and with whose assistance they succeeded in putting to 
death Fet-h 'All and the eldest son of Hasan : thus taking revenge 
for the blood of their relations, according to the barbarous laws 
of the country. He subsequently married the daughter of Hasan, 
and brought up the three infant children of that chief. Since 
that time Mohammed Taki* has enjoyed the chief power among 
the Bakhtiyari. 

During the period of Mohammed Takfs prosperity the fol- 
lowing tribes acknowledged his authority : — Janniki Garmesir, 
Janniki Sardesir, Kiyunurzi, Suhiinf, part of Mdguwi, Giin- 
duzlii, Dinariini, the tribes occupying the plains of Ram-Hormuz, 
the inhabitants of the village of Feridun, and a small portion of 
the Haft Lang tribes of Ddraki and Beidawand. The Bahmehis 
and Te'ibis, the largest of the Kiihgehi tribes, whose chiefs are 
married to the sisters of Mohammed Taki, were more under 
his control than under that of the governor of Behbehan, and 
joined him in his wars, when not prevented by circumstances 
from doing so. The numerical strength of these tribes may thus 
be estimated : — 

Men. 



Janniki Garmesir . 


4,000 


Janniki Sardesir . 


2,500 


Kiyunurzi .... 


800 


Suhuni .... 


. 1,000 


Bindiini and other small tribes 


500 


M6guwi .... 


400 


Gunduzlii .... 


. 1,500 


Dinariini .... 


. 3,000 


Tribes of Ram-Hormuz . 


1,500 


Bahmehi 


2,000 


Feili 


. 1,500 


Total 


18,700 men. 



Of this number between five and six thousand are horsemen, and 
the whole well armed with muskets and matchlocks. Mohammed 
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Taki Khan, however, could only under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances raise so large a body of men. I believe that he never 
assembled more than 13,000, of whom 3000 were horsemen. 
The tribes of Janneki Sardesir were seldom inclined or able, 
from their own intestine broils, to join him ; the Dinarunis were 
sometimes not altogether under his authority. The villagers of 
Feridun are unable to leave their lands to assemble in the Gar- 
mesir, and the Bahmehis and Teibis, being tribes of Kuhgelu, 
were too frequently engaged in their own wars to quit their 
mountains. Mohammed Taki could perhaps, if engaged in 
wars with other tribes, or with Shushter, or Behbehan, or the 
Cha'b Arabs, have raised 15,000; but if opposed to the governr 
ment, he could scarcely have collected more than two-thirds of 
that number, except in a moment of popular excitement, for 
reasons which I shall hereafter mention. In calculating the 
actual force of an I'liyat tribe, like the Bakhtiyaris* it may be 
presumed that each family can produce at least one armed man, 
and indeed each family may be called upon by the chief for the 
services of one person in his wars ; but it must be remembered 
that, both for the internal defence of the country, and for the 
actual cultivation of the soil and other necessary labours, a large 
portion of the male population will be unable to leave the 
tents. In the event of an external war, three-fourths of the males 
between the age of sixteen and sixty, would probably join the 
Chief. 

Mohammed Taki Khan relied chiefly on the tribes of Janniki 
Garmesir, and the Head of this dependency is usually considered 
the great Chief of the Chahar Lang. Of thein he was the ac- 
knowledged legitimate chief. Each division has its Kadkhuda,* 
or Rish Safid,f a kind of petty chief, who has little authority 
except within his own encampment. Of the tribes of the Janniki 
Garmesir, the Mombeni and the Makiyawand are the most pow- 
erful, the former having between eight and nine hundred excellent 
matchlock-men, the latter between five and six hundred equally 
good horsemen. The Janniki Garmesir matchlock-men are con- 
sidered as the best among the Bakhtiyaris, and they are celebrated 
for personal courage. These tribes are chiefly Deh Nishins, 
and very seldom visit the Sardesirs during the summer and 
autumn, being employed in their rice-fields. Their villages and 

* Pronounced kyet-khuda and kyahya by the Turks. — F. S. 

f Literally white beard ; the usual title of this petty chief is either Mulld Ka/anter, 
or Khdjah* The word Tushmdl is not known among the Bakhtiyaris, but is confined 
entirely, I believe, to the Fe'ilis. 
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encampments are chiefly in the plains of Baghi- Malik,* in the 
valleys of Mei-Dawud and Mai Agha, and among the neighbouring 
low hills. The tribe of Mombeni occupies the valley of Mei- 
Dawud, the tribe of Zangenah the plain of Baghi-Malik, and the 
Makiyawand the country near Taulah and Gulgir. The tribes of 
Janniki Garmesir are the most peaceable of the Bakhtiyaris, 
seldom engaged in war, and neither given to plunder nor robbery. 

The tribes of the Janniki Sardesir are for the most part Deh 
Nishins, and their Chief resides in the village of Lurdagan. 
Mohammed Taki could enforce his authority over them, but 
they would seldom accompany him in his expeditions, except 
against a common enemy. When I visited Lurdagan, their Chief 
was 'Ali Gedor Khan. The Persian government suspecting him 
to be too much under the power of Mohammed Taki, instigated 
his nephew, Rustam, to eject him, which he effected by murder- 
ing his uncle in the night. The Mo'tamid, pleased by this 
ready compliance with his wishes, recognised Rustam as the chief 
of Janniki Sardesir, and supported him with his authority. 
These tribes are neither celebrated for courage nor skill as 
matchlock-men ; they have between five and six hundred good 
horsemen. The valleys of the Janniki Sardesir are, on the 
whole, not ill cultivated. Rice, corn, and barley are raised in 
abundance ; gardens and vineyards, producing good fruit, surround 
their villages, and the hills are thickly wooded with the bellut,j 
or dwarf oak, and other trees. 

The Kiyunurzis, of which tribe was the great Bakhtiydri Chief, 
have been much weakened by long-continued intestine wars. 
Most of their chiefs have fallen victims to their domestic quarrels, 
or to the vengeance of Mohammed Taki Khan. They are brave 
and expert horsemen. This Chief had succeeded in breaking 
them of their predatory habits, and for some time they lived 
peaceably in Kal'ah Tul or its neighbourhood, and formed the 
immediate personal attendants of Mohammed Taki, always anxious 
for an outbreak, to indulge in their old propensities of war and 
plunder. They are chiefly I'liyat. 

The Suhiini is a large tribe of I'liyat ; the chief, Shefi" Khan, 
is a liberal and able man, and was the wezir of Mohammed 
Taki. Having been long accustomed to collect the annual 
tribute of the tribes, and to devote his attention to their internal 
polity, he was better acquainted with the state and history of the 
Bakhtiyaris than any other man I met with in the country. 
Although the Chief of the tribe, he is not a member of it, but of 
an Afshar family long settled in the mountains. He was for some 

* King's garden. 

f Bellut, or Ballut, in Arabic, signifies an acorn, and is used for every kind of oak ; 
whence Bellota, an acorn, in Spanish, and the Quercus Ballota of the botanists. — F. S. 
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years in Teheran, and served as major in the Bakhtiyari regiment 
disciplined by Major Hart. The Garmesirs of the Suhuni 
were originally in Andakau and Shimbar to the north of the 
Karun, but being strongly attached to Mohammed Taki, they 
crossed the river and settled in Gulgir and A'smari. This tribe 
has both good horse and matchlock men. They cultivate corn 
and barley, to the growth of which the land they occupy is parti- 
cularly favourable. Since the fall of Mohammed Taki, the 
Suhuni have recrossed the Karun, and placed themselves under 
Mohammed Metf and Ja'fer Kuli. Sheff, their chief, is now a 
fugitive in the mountains. 

The Mdguwi was formerly a very large tribe, and its late Chief, 
known as the Khajah, had much power among the Bakhtiyaris. 
He murdered his own brother and his two uncles, who were re- 
lated by blood to the great Chief. These murders did not remain 
unavenged. Mohammed Taki marched against him, destroyed 
his castle in Feridun, and carried away his wife and children 
and the greater part of his tribe. The remainder took refuge 
among the Bakhtiyaris, within the government of Burujird. 
Khajah 'Abbas Khan fled to Isfahan, and under the protection of 
the governor, escaped the punishment he so justly merited. The 
Mo'tamid now finds him of service in intriguing with the chiefs, 
and fomenting dissensions among the tribes. The Sardesirs of 
the Moguwi were originally in Feridun, their Garmesirs in An- 
dakau, where the Khajah built two mud forts now in ruins. The 
Mdguwi, with the Mahmiid Saleh, is one of the original tribes of 
Chahar Lang. 

The Gunduzlu. is, as I before observed, an Afshar tribe ; many 
Arab families have also joined it, and while the Turkish language 
is still understood by them, both Arabic and Persian are gene- 
rally spoken. The chief usually resides in the village of Bole'iti,* 
adjoining the town of Shushter, to which place the tribe generally 
repair during the winter months; in the summer and autumn, 
they encamp on the Abi Gargar from Shushter to the junction 
of that canal with the main body of the river Karun at Bandi- 
Kir. Mohammed Taki had much improved this tribe, and dis- 
tributed Arab mares and stallions among the chiefs to improve 
the breed of their horses. The experiment was attended with 
success, and he soon formed a body of nearly six hundred horse- 
men, brave and well appointed, which proved of much service to 
him in his wars. They were particularly useful in rencounters with 
the Arabs, whose mode of attack they well understood, and whom, 
by their superior gallantry, they were generally able, although 
greatly inferior in numbers, to repel. Their chief, Murad Khan, 
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is a liberal man, and was one of the steadiest supporters of Mo- 
hammed Taki. 

The Dinaruni tribes, placed between the Haft Lang and 
Chahar Lang, generally joined the strongest party. They had 
latterly adhered to Mohammed Taki, who, in return for their 
services, allowed them to cultivate the rich plain of Mai Amir. 
The largest tribe is the Ali Mohammed 1,* whose chief, Mulla 
Mohammed, was killed in 1841. He was succeeded by his 
brother Mulla Cheragh. The Dinarunis are most notorious 
thieves, and even Mohammed Taki Khan was unable to check 
their propensity for plunder. They are as barbarous and as igno- 
rant as any tribes in the mountains, and it is only through fear of 
the punishment, which the Bakhtiyari chief has more than once in- 
flicted on the heads of their tribes, that they are kept in subjection. 
They muster a few good horsemen, and are admirable matchlock- 
men. They cultivate corn, barley, and rice, and possess large 
flocks of sheep and goats. 

Ram-Hormuz was formerly included in the government of 
Fars, and was under the immediate control of the chiefs of Beh- 
behan. Its plain was, a few years ago, ceded to Mohammed 
Taki by Mirza Mansur Khan, the popular chief of Beh- 
behan, and brother of the present Mirza Koma,y in return for 
assistance afforded him by the Bakhtiyan Chief in expelling from 
the town a Persian army sent against him by the governor of 
Shiraz. The plain of Ram-Hormuz is inhabited by the following 
tribes, who are partly Pliyat and partly Deh-Nishins : — Ali 
Khamis, Ali Bu-Kurd, Shiili, Ali Bu-Murad, and Giirgi. 
The Arab chief of Ram-Hormuz, Sheikh Moslet, was pur to 
death a few years ago by Mohammed Taki, who had de- 
tected a correspondence between the Sheikh and Sultan Murad 
Mirza, inviting the prince into the country, and offering to seize 
the Bakhtiyari Chief. On the death of Sheikh Moslet, the greater 
part of the Arab tribe of Ali Khamis left Ram-Hormuz, and 
settled on the northern bank of the Karun, between that river and 
Hawizah. They have since returned to the plain. This tribe is 
entirely composed of Pliyats. The other tribes mentioned live in 
villages. Mohammed Taki Khan endeavoured to settle several 
of his tribes in this singularly fertile plain. Strenuous and re- 
peated opposition from the Persian government, however, frustrated 
his endeavours, which otherwise would have been crowned with 
success. He built several villages, and the plain by degrees 
assumed a flourishing appearance. The southern part of the 

* Al in Arabic signifies family, and is synonymous with Beni (children). It has 
sometimes been mistaken by our Anglo-Indians for the article Al, which can never be 
prefixed to a proper name. — F. S. 

f This, however spelt, is a very uncommon Persian name. — F. S. 
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district of Ram-Hormuz was, however, constantly exposed to the 
plundering incursions of the Kuhgelii. The Ali Khamis, also, 
whenever an opportunity occurred of falling upon the villages 
with impunity, revenged the death of their Sheikh by burning or 
carrying off the property of the inhabitants. The tribe of Ali Bii- 
Kurd, having good matchlock-men and a few expert horsemen, 
always repulsed the Arabs. The Kuhgelii destroyed a few vil- 
lages, but Mohammed Taki soon compelled them to give satis- 
faction. The principal villages in the plains of Ram-Hormuz 
are the village of that name, containing about two hundred and 
fifty families, situated to the right of the river ; Deh Yiir,* a small 
mud fort, the residence of 'Abdallab Khan, the chief of the 
tribe Ali Bii-Kurd; Kal'ah Sheikh, a fortified mud village on 
the banks of the Kurdistan, which has been several times defended 
with success against the Arabs and the more formidable attacks 
of Persian troops and artillery; Sultan-abad, Jaizan, 'Ali-abad, 
Kherfend, Jaizan, and Chah-Mulla,t a mud fort on the Kurdistan. 
The annual tribute claimed by the government for Ram-Hormuz 
was, until lately, 3000 tomans, but, finding that Mohammed Taki 
was improving the country, they suddenly raised it to 5000, 
a sufficient check on his endeavours to colonize the plain. Ram- 
Hormuz could scarcely furnish this yearly sum without ruining 
its villages. Since the capture of that patriotic chief, the Ali 
Khamis have returned to the plain under the present Sheikh 
Sultan. 

The villages of Feridun are partly inhabited by Armenians ; 
some were purchased by Mohammed Takfs father, and others 
were acquired by him. In Feridun this great Bakhtiyari Citief 
also endeavoured to encourage agriculture, and to settle his 
wandering tribes. His endeavours were of course opposed by 
the government, and many villages were actually plundered at 
its instigation. Both the Armenian and Muselman inhabitants 
are quiet and inoffensive, having nevertheless a fair reputation 
for courage, and being always successful in repelling the attacks 
made upon them by the Bakhtiyari I'liy&ts. Many of the in- 
habitants of Feridun, with a large body of men from Gilpaigan, 
have been formed into a regiment. The chief of Feridun was 
Agha Faraj, nephew of Mohammed Taki Khan. J The Bah- 
mehis and Feilis will be hereafter mentioned with the other 
Kuhgelii tribes. 

I have described the state of these tribes when Mohammed 
Taki Khan was the chief. Before I quitted Khuzistan many 

* That is, Dihi Yar, Friend's Ville : i has commonly the sound of e, and a of u. 
— F. S. * f Doctor's well.— F. S. 

X This chief has since been cruelly murdered, probably at the instigation of the 
Mo'tamid. 
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changes had taken place ; whether permanent or not, future 
events must show : but I am inclined to think that Mohammed 
Taki, or some member of his family, will eventually succeed 
in establishing himself in the country. The Mo'tamid has 
now placed 'All Riza, son of Hasan, in the chieftainship of 
the Kiyiirnurzi and Janniki Garmesirs. Sheikh Sultan has 
recovered the plain of Ram-Hormuz, and is to account directly 
with the government for the annual revenue. The Gundiizlu 
tribe is to be rated with Shtishter, and considered as one of its 
dependencies. The Janniki Sardesir remains under Rustam. 
The Suhiinis were made over to Ja'fer Kuli, who treacherously 
seized their two chiefs, Baba and Abiilfeda, brothers of Shefi, 
and placed them in the hands of the Mo'tamid, by whom they 
were loaded with chains. Mohammed Metf Khan, however, 
now commands the tribe. The Dinaninis have been entirely 
plundered, and their Chief killed by Kelb 'All Khan, also at the 
instigation of the Mo'tamid. The villages of Feridiin were con- 
sidered as forfeited to the government. 

The Persian government had two motives for seeking the 
overthrow of Mohammed Taki Khan, or rather, one of the mo- 
tives alleged was, in fact, but an excuse ; namely, an exaggerated 
account which the Shah had received of his wealth, and of a 
correspondence which, it was pretended, he had carried on with 
the banished princes. His wealth, like that of other chiefs of 
these nomade tribes, consisted principally in flocks and herds ; 
actual specie they very seldom possess, and the enormous sum that 
the Mo'tamid had represented to be in Mohammed Taki's pos- 
session was such a ridiculous exaggeration as a Persian alone 
could credit. Mohammed Taki's actual property might have 
consisted of 1500 buffaloes, 50 excellent Arab mares, some of 
which were valued at very high prices, and could have been 
sold for 500 tomans (250/.) in Khuzistan; the same number of 
good Cha'b stallions, 500 brood-mares,- and 500 horses of Lur 
and mixed breeds, and about 10,000 sheep and goats. This 
I consider as having been about the whole amount of his pro- 
perty. Mohammed Taki, being a despotic chief, had of course 
a certain power over the property of those who lived under his 
authority. 

Since the fall of that great Bakhtiyari chief, Ja'fer Kuli Khan 
of the Haft Lang tribe of Baidarwand or Bakhtiyarfwaml, has 
enjoyed the chief authority and power among these mountain- 
tribes. Of all the Bakhtiyari chiefs he is the most daring and 
unprincipled. The large tribe of Baidarwand, with the Raki, a 
subdivision of the Dtiraki, acknowledge him as their chief, and all 
those among the Bakhtiyaris, who seek for plunder and adven- 
ture, have placed themselves under his protection. He has thus 
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frequently been able to assemble 5000 well-armed and desperate 
men. But his fortunes have been various, and he has more than 
once been compelled to seek for safety among the Arab tribes of 
the plains, or in his celebrated hill-fort or Diz. This remarkable 
stronghold is about 2 days' journey, or 16 farsakhs,* to the N.E. 
of Shiishter. Diz is the name generally given to a hill- fort or 
natural stronghold not requiring artificial defences. The moun- 
tains of the Bakhtiyaris have several places of this nature ; but 
the most celebrated is that in the possession of Ja'fer Kuli. 
This Diz is now generally known by the name of Diz Asad Khan, 
from the father of its present owner, a celebrated chief who gene- 
rally occupied this strong-hold. Its ancient name was Diz M ala- 
kan, the plural of Malak, i. e. angel ; the Bakhtiyaris pretending 
that it was delivered by angels into their hands, as no mortal 
could have mounted up it without supernatural assistance. It has 
been for eight generations in the possession of the family of Ja'fer 
Kuli Khan. It originally belonged to the tribe of Moguwi, a 
chief of whom having captured a chief of the Baidarwand, con- 
fined him in the Diz. The prisoner, with the assistance of his 
wife and several attendants who were permitted to accompany him, 
succeeded in driving out the owners, and in taking possession of 
it himself. It has since remained in the hands of his family. In 
the centre of a vast basin, formed by lofty surrounding hills, 
rises a mass of rock about 3 miles in circumference, the perpen- 
dicular sides of which overtop the neighbouring mountains. From 
the bottom of these cliffs the detritus slopes rapidly to a con- 
siderable distance, and even the cliffs themselves cannot be ap- 
proached if this slope be in any way defended. The cliffs are 
naturally inaccessible. The rock is a conglomerate, in which a 
limestone, abounding with small fossil shells and ammonites, is 
chiefly conspicuous. The summit has only one accessible point, 
and that can be defended without difficulty even by one person 
when the approaches are not destroyed. The ascent is made by 
a very long ladder and small steps or rather holes cut in the rock. 
When this ladder is removed, all communication with the summit 
is cut off. The Diz is divided into the upper and lower. The 
ascent from the lower to the upper, is equally precipitous and 
difficult. The lower Diz consists of a small platform, on which 
there are three springs of water and a few huts. This is the 
usual residence of the chief. The upper Diz is without water, 
except that which may be collected in reservoirs during the winter- 
rains. It contains a few acres of good arable land, which are fre- 
quently under cultivation. Two hundred Shahimansf of seed may 

* About sixty miles. 

■jr The Man Shahi is equal to rather more than two Mans Tabrizi, or about 151bs. 
avoirdupois. 
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be raised without artificial irrigation. Sheep and goats have been 
conveyed to the summit, and beasts for the plough, when needed, 
are raised by ropes. It is not extraordinary that a natural fort of 
such strength should have defied the regular and irregular troops 
of Persia for centuries. There is little doubt but that the summit 
might be reached by shells, and the crops easily destroyed. The 
approach, however, to the Diz from every quarter is exceedingly 
difficult, and the mountain-passes might, if defended with skill 
and courage, be held against any number of men. Ja'fer Kuli 
Khan and two or three servants on whom he can rely, are its only 
inhabitants, and even the brother of the chief does not sufficiently 
enjoy his confidence to be permitted to ascend it. In time of 
siege, the I'liyats collect round the base, and form breastworks on 
the detritus, the chief alone holding the Diz. There are many 
ruins and excavations on the summit, which are evidently of the 
Sasanian period. It is probable that such a strong-hold as this 
must have been used as a place of refuge and defence for cen- 
turies. The springs in it are not abundant, and are probably 
incapable of supplying any large body of men. Wheat and other 
necessaries are always kept in store, and several flocks find pasture 
on the summit ; so precipitous are the cliffs that even the moun- 
tain-goats cannot descend them, and many have been domesticated 
on the Diz. Ja'fer Kuli, with this strong- hold in his possession, 
has been able to defy the Persian government and the most 
powerful mountain-chiefs for many years. 

He has raised himself to his present powerful position by a 
series of murders and acts of treachery of the most atrocious cha- 
racter. The slaughter of fourteen of his relations, including his 
own brother, was necessary to the full establishment of his 
authority, and he did not hesitate to accomplish it. Such a man 
can consider no oath or obligation binding. His very name is a 
terror to the inhabitants of the provinces to the west and east of 
his mountains. Accompanied by his notorious chiefs and rela- 
tions A'a* (Agha) Khosrau and A'a Parviz, he has frequently 
carried his plundering expeditions to the neighbourhood of 
Kirman, Yezd, Shiraz, and leven Teheran. These attacks were 
made with the most determined bravery. No number of Per- 
sians was able to withstand them, and the name of a Bakhtiyari 
was sufficient to put to flight the boldest of the peasantry. The 
communication between the N. and S. of Persia was frequently 
interrupted, and caravans almost daily plundered. Ja'fer Kuli 
Khan has little to depend upon beyond his reputation for courage 
and enterprise ; his followers only adhere to him while he is able to 

* The guttural gh is often lost in the throat : thus oghlu and oghldn are commonly 
pronounced 6lu and olan ; and in the Jaghatai or Eastern Turkish, we have olugh for 
6l{t, ghah for ah, &c., in the 'Osmanlic dialect current at Constantinople. — F. S. 
VOL. XVI. C 
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lead them to plunder. His Bakhtiyaris may be considered as 
the bravest, and at the same time the most barbarous of all the 
Persian tribes. It cannot be expected that such men have much 
leisure or inclination for agriculture ; they scarcely raise sufficient 
corn for their own wants, and are frequently exposed to much 
misery from absolute famine. The tribe of Bakhtiyariwand, or, 
as it is now generally called by the Lurs, Baidarwand, is one of 
the original tribes of Haft Lang, as well as that of Duraki. 
Several of the subdivisions of the Durakis, such as Raki, Man 
and Kandali, also acknowledge the authority of Ja'fer Kuli*. 
They encamp during the winter near the Diz, in Shim bar 
and Andakau, among the hills of Lali, and sometimes as far as 
Gotwand on the Karun. Their Yailaks, or summer-quarters, are 
in the plains of Bazuft and Chahar Mahall and the neighbouring 
mountains. Ja'fer Kuli has built a small mud fort in Jallakan, 
a village on the Karun, within 3 farsakhs of Shushter, and claims 
a portion of the produce of the lands, to which, I believe, he has 
no legal right. 

I am well acquainted with this chief; and have received much 
civility and attention from him, having resided for several days on 
the summit of his Diz. The government has now given him 
its support, and if he can forget his old habits of war and rapine, 
he will probably hold a very powerful position in this part of 
Persia. He is able at present to raise about 700 horsemen, and 
between 3000 and 4000 matchlock-men. 

Next in political importance, among the Bakhtiyari* chiefs, to 
Mohammed Taki, is Kelb 'All Khan of the Haft Lang tribe 
of Duraki. He is considered by the tribes, as the legitimate 
chief of the Haft Lang, and is, like his rival, descended from an 
ancient and noble family. Mohammed Taki and Ja'fer Kuli, 
with whom he was continually at war, have much reduced his 
power, and he can scarcely at present muster more than 3000 
men. Indeed he almost owes his existence to a remarkable 
Diz, called Diz Shahi,* which like that of Ja'fer Kuli, is deemed 
by the mountaineers impregnable. Thither he has frequently 
retreated after the total overthrow* of his tribes. This strong- 
hold is a plain about 15 miles in circumference, forming the 
summit of a lofty hill, the sides of which are almost perpendicular, 
and only to be ascended by steep and difficult pathways which 
may easily be defended, or perhaps totally destroyed. As water 
is abundant there, and flocks have been conveyed to the summit 
of the Diz, villages have been built on this table-land, and form 
the ordinary place of residence for the Duraki tribe. The soil 
is rich and under cultivation, producing grain of various kinds; 

* Royal castle. 
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there is, therefore, little chance of such a place's suffering from 
a siege by Persian troops, though it would probably be unable 
to withstand the attack of an European force. 

The followers of Kelb 'All are brave and warlike, constantly 
engaged in war and plunder. In this, however, they are not en- 
couraged by their chief, though he has not sufficient influence 
over these hardy mountaineers to prevent their following what 
they consider as their lawful pursuits. The Haft Lang have a 
reputation for cruelty, which does not extend to the Chahar : 
they have frequently been known, after plundering their enemies, 
to cut off the breasts of the women, and even to proceed to acts of 
more gross and revolting barbarity. Such cruelties are looked 
upon with horror by the Chahar Lang, who have, I believe, 
always respected women, even in moments of strongest excite- 
ment. Wars between Bakhtiyaris, unlike those between Arabs, 
are always wars of extermination, quarter being seldom received 
or offered. 

Diz Shahi is situated near the river of Dizful, about a day's 
journey to the N.E. of the town. In its vicinity, the tribes under 
Kelb 'All Khan usually encamp during the winter months; in 
the spring and summer they ascend to the Yailaks of Chahar, 
M ahall, and Bazuft. Besides the large tribe of Duraki, Kelb 
'All commands a few subdivisions of the Dinarunis, several 
villages both in the Garmesirs and Sardesirs, and two or three 
small semi- Arab tribes of buffalo herdsmen. He exercises no 
influence whatsoever in Shushter or Dizful. 

He is one of the most peaceable and trustworthy of the 
Bakhtiyari chiefs, and little calculated to restrain the violent 
passions of the wild men he has to command. Although 
the Haft Lang acknowledge his authority as their chief, they 
generally contrive to set it at defiance, and indulge without re- 
straint in expeditions of plunder and rapine. The chief seeks 
consolation in the Koran, and in the punctual fulfilment of his 
religious duties — a strange anomaly in the head of so wild a 
people. Kelb 'All, however, bears a high character for pro- 
bity, and I have heard many anecdotes of his generosity and good 
faith which do him much credit. He is no way deficient in 
courage, but, on the contrary, the most daring and skilful horse- 
man in the mountains. His relations are always ready to head 
the tribes in plundering expeditions, and he has had much diffi- 
culty in keeping on good terms with the Persian Government on 
that account. He has been ill-treated, as a matter of course, and 
undeservedly so, by the Persians. Although never able to raise 
the annual tribute, and always in arrears in his accounts with the 
Government, yet, on the whole, he has given them little trouble, 
and has been considered as too insignificant to excite suspicion. 

c2 
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Mohammed Meti,* Khan of the Chahar Lang tribe of Mahmud 
Saleh, is related to Mohammed Taki, and his tribe was for- 
merly under the immediate authority of that chief. His brother 
having been put to death by a chief of the Suhuni, who was 
protected by Mohammed Taki, he withdrew and settled in the 
Sardesirs. He has under his command about 300 horsemen, 
and 500 matchlock- men. Since his separation from Mohammed 
Taki Khan, his tribe has chiefly been engaged in plunder ; and 
his own brother was taken prisoner after robbing a large caravan 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Isfahan. 

He possesses a hill-fort or Diz, called Mendezun, situated in 
the hills, overlooking the plain between Shushter and Dizful. It 
is a place of some strength in the Bakhtiyari wars, but is in 
every respect far inferior to the Diz-Asad-Khdn, or Diz Shdhi. 

Mohammed Meti has at present very little influence among 
the tribes, and is neither a man of character nor ambitious. 

The U'lakis and Mdl Ahmedis were originally subdivisions of 
the Baidarwands. They have, however, long separated from 
them ; and as their Sardesirs and Garmesirs are perfectly dis- 
tinct, they may now be considered as separate tribes. They 
accompanied Nadir Shah in his expedition against Herat, and 
afterwards settled for a short period in Kandahar. Wishing to 
return to their native mountains, they crossed Sistan to Kirman, 
and from thence proceeded to Shiraz, where they were plundered 
by the governor. They subsequently, according to their own 
account, purchased the KaFah Safid,f and revenged themselves on 
the governor of Fars by ravaging his country. Having received 
information of the fertility of the district of Felat, then occupied 
by the tribe of Zangenah, which is a division of the Janniki* Sar- 
desir, they proceeded thither, and the chief of the Mai Ahmedis 
received the daughter of the chief of the Zangenahs in marriage. 
A few years having elapsed, and the Mai Ahmedis having esta- 
blished themselves in the country, they succeeded in ejecting its 
original owners, and have ever since resided there. The greater 
part of the tribe of U'laki has proceeded from Shiraz to Teheran, 
where they have since remained. About 200 families intermarry 
with the Mai Ahmedis. 

The country occupied by the Mai Ahmedis being within the 
province of Fars, they have to pay a tribute for its occupation to 
the governor ; but the tribe itself being included within the divi- 
sions of the Bakhtiyan's, they have also to pay the capitation- tax. 
The former amounts to 400 tomans, the latter to 300. The 
tribe of Mai Ahmedi may at present consist of about 1000 families. 
Its chief is Hatim Khan, with whom I was well acquainted. I 

* Probably Matf f White Castle. 
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found him an amiable and well-informed man. These tribes 
have now been made over to Ja'fer Kuli, but they are at too 
great a distance from the country of that chief to be immediately 
under his authority. They are poor, and cannot bear a con- 
siderable taxation. 

The Memiwand and Sallak are very large tribes, chiefly en- 
gaged in the cultivation of the soil. They do not descend into 
the Garmesirs, except the T'sawand, a subdivision of the Memi- 
wand, who, under 'Abbas Khan, encamp near Dizful during the 
winter months. 

There exists a marked difference between the tribes of Haft 
Lang and those under Mohammed Taki Khan. The former are 
solely engaged in plunder ; while among the latter, robbery on 
the high road seldom occurs. The first are entirely Fliyat ; the 
second were already applying themselves to agriculture, and were 
settling to a certain extent, in villages. Through the country of 
the one, a caravan or traveller could scarcely venture ; through the 
country of the other, to use their own expression, s< a man might 
walk with a thousand tomans on his head." The contrast in their 
appearance is equally striking. The Haft Lang are ill clothed, 
their encampments poor, their flocks few, and their men but ill 
armed and ill mounted. The Chahar Lang are generally neat in 
their dress, their encampments extensive, and surrounded by large 
flocks of sheep ; almost every chief of a family is possessed of a 
good mare, frequently of Arab blood, and the horsemen are sup- 
plied with excellent weapons. This contrast in character and 
appearance is even remarked by Persians. This alone would 
prove the benefit conferred by Mohammed Taki Khan on this 
country. 

The tribes of Kuhgelu adjoin the Bakhtiyaris, and occupy the 
mountains to the south of the valley of Mei Dawud as far as Basht, 
a village on the road between Behbehan and Shiraz. These 
tribes have, I believe, escaped the notice of travellers, and the 
mountains they inhabit are confounded in maps with those of the 
Bakhtiyaris. The Kuhgelu, however, consider themselves as dis- 
tinct from that tribe, and have always lived under different chiefs 
and under a different government, that of Shiraz. Their dialect, 
nevertheless, differs little from that of the Bakhtiyaris ; and their 
manners, customs, character and religion, are the same. 

The Kuhgelu are divided into the following tribes : — 

Large Tribes, 

(Boher Ahmed, 

Chaharbanichah, divided into fchmanziyori, 



Te'ibi. 



ICheriimi. 
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Bahmehi, divided into 

Bawi, 

Yusofi, 

Agajeri, 



Small Tribes. 



Tekajeri, 

Geghatine,* 

Magdeli, 



[Ahmedi, 

<Mohammedi, 

iKalakal. 

Kiihmarrah, 
Shir 'Ali, 
Shahruwi. 



Telah-kuri,t 

Jiimah-bozurgi, 

Afshar. 



The Ktihgelu are under the governor of Behbehan, and chiefly 
inhabit the western part of the great chain of hills ; their Gar- 
mesirs and Sardesirs are little more than a transition from the foot 
to the summit of the mountains. 

The popular governor of Behbehan, Mirza Koma, J is a Sayyid, 
or descendant of the Prophet, and the chieftainship of the 
Kuhgelus has been long in his family ; but of the large tribes, the 
Bahmehis, Nuwis, Feilis and Dushmanziyoris, have alone been 
his firm supporters. The Bdher Ahmedis have generally been in 
open opposition to him. In the town of Behbehan, there are also 
two tribes or parties, the Behbehanis and the Kanawatis. The 
former are supporters of the Mirza, and the latter have generally 
intrigued against him. 

Behbehan was formerly a city of some importance. It was 
almost depopulated by the plague ; and the Persian Government 
has on several occasions ruined the greater part of its inhabitants. 
It is situated in a very fertile and extensive plain, watered at its 
northern extremity by the river Kurdistan, about 2 farsahks, or 
7 miles from the mountains, and about 5 from the Zeitiin§ 
Hills. The plain is between 6 and 7 farsahks [] in length. 
The town may be about 3J miles in circumference, surrounded 
by a mud wall with circular towers and bastions at regular 
distances. Its S.E. corner is occupied by the castle, called 
Kal'ah'^f Naranj, a place of no great strength, with thick and 
lofty mud walls, surrounded by a deep ditch. Its interior is 
small and confined, and not capable of containing any number 
of troops. It was defended by five or six rusty cannons, and 
might successfully resist an attack of Persian troops. The town 
of Behbehan itself is almost a heap of ruins, and even at present 
scarcely contains 4000 inhabitants Its bazar is small, and 
commerce is almost neglected. It has few good houses ; the 

* Jaghatai * f Tekah Kuri in the MSS. list of names.— F. S. 

X Called Kumo (i. €., Kuma) by the Baron de Bode, Jour. Geogr. Soc, xiii. 87. 
I Olive-tree. || From 20 to 24 miles. ^f Orange Castle. 
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streets are chiefly formed by wretched mud hovels, which are 
now in a lamentable state of dilapidation. 

The Bamehi is the largest and most important of the Kuhgelu 
tribes. It contains about 3000 families, who occupy the moun- 
tains adjoining the Janniki Garmesir and the Janniki Sardesir. 
The residence of the chief, Khalil Khan, is the Kal'ah 'A'la,* a 
small mud fort near the source of one of the branches of the Jer- 
rahi.f This tribe has about 2000 excellent matchlock- men, and 
a small but very efficient body of horsemen. The Bahmehis are 
entirely occupied in plundering their neighbours ; they are, Chiefs 
and all, the most notorious robbers, and as ignorant and barbarous 
as any tribe in the mountains. Their Head is a man of the vilest 
character. The shedding of blood is carried to a lamentable ex- 
tent — the life of a man is no more valued than that of a sheep. 
They are treacherous and deceitful ; with them no oath nor obli- 
gation is binding. I have been among this tribe, and knew their 
Chief : \ but T believe that no traveller, unless protected in the 
strongest way, could venture to remain among them. 

The Feilis may probably muster about 2000 families, and are 
next in importance to the Bahmehis. Mohammed 'Ali Khan, 
their chief, was killed when bravely supporting the cause of 
Mirza Koma against the government ; since his death the tribe 
has been in much disorder ; indeed all the Kuhgelu tribes during 
the year 1841 were in the most disturbed state. 

Included in the districts of Behbehdn are the two districts of 
Lehruwi and Ze'itun ; the former extending along the coast of the 
Persian Gulf from Hindiyan to Bender Rig, the latter inclosed 
by a range of low hills and watered by the river Zohreh : both 
contain numerous villages, but were nearly depopulated by the 
plague and cholera, especially Ze'itun. The principal villages in 
Lehruwi are, Bender, Dilam, Genawah, and Bender Rig on the 
coast ; and inland, Biiherat, Lailetein, Hisar, Chahtar, Guhahdar, 
Gazeluri, Konar-kii, Bonei-katir, &c. &c. This district is well 
suited to the cultivation of corn and grain of various kinds, but ill 
irrigated. The plain of Ze'itun, separated from Lehruwi by a 
range of low sand-hills, is admirably irrigated by the river 

* Upper Castle. The Baron de Bode has 'Alai (Jour, of the Geogr. Soc. xiii. 87). 
Mr. Layard writes Allah, God ; but such a name would, by a Muselman, be deemed 
impious. — F. S. 

f Surgeon's River, if the name be rightly spelt. — F. S. 

% During the late commotions in Khuzistan, the wives and families of Mohammed 
Taki Khan took refuge with this man, who was the brother-in-law of the chief. He 
stripped them and turned them out of doors. Shortly afterwards his brother-in-law, 
Kerim Khan, brother to Mohammed Taki Khan, sought his protection, and was de- 
livered by him into the hands of his enemy. He was led to Baghi Malek and directed 
to prepare for death. The unfortunate youth placed his hands before his eyes and 
immediately fell, pierced by twelve balls. 
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Zohreh,* and numerous canals and watercourses derived from it. 
The land, now chiefly devoted to rice-grounds, yields abundant 
crops of a superior quality. Date- trees surround Cham, the 
principal village,, and might be cultivated with success in other 
parts of the plain ; the soil is in fact very rich, and would produce 
cotton, grain of various kinds, fruit-trees, &c. &c. Cham, the 
Zeitun of the maps, was formerly a large town, but is now a heap 
of ruins and almost deserted. In the plain there are several other 
villages. To the S. of Zeitun, in the hills, is the celebrated casrie 
of Gul and Gulab : it is a natural strong-hold, somewhat similar 
to those in the Bakhtiyari mountains, and chiefly valuable as a 
place of defence against irregular troops or the Persian Nizam. 

That portion of Hindiyan, which is situated on the left bank of 
the river, belongs to M l'rza Koma ; that on the right bank, to the 
Chab Sheikh. I believe large bagalas can anchor within the 
river, and are there well protected. Hindiyan has at present 
very little commerce ; but might become an important place if the 
interior were supplied through Mirza Koma's territories. 

According to a calculation I received fromJMirza Koma, the 
Kuhgelii tribes amount to 20,000 families, but I am inclined to 
think that he much exaggerated the number, which is probably 
nearer 15,000. The annual tribute required of the Mirza for 
the whole of his possessions, was 16,000 tomans ; of this sum, 
Lehruwi contributed 2000 ; half of the 2000 being latterly paid 
by Bender Dilam alone, so much had even the little intercourse 
with the English at Kharek contributed to the prosperity of that 
village. These tribes may probably raise 10,000 well-armed 
men, but they are rarely all at the command of the Mirza. 

Mirza Koma has often been attacked by the Persian govern- 
ment ; and generally after a short resistance compelled to leave 
Behbehan, his lands and tribes having been then plundered by 
the troops. The intruders, however, never remained long ; and 
after raising as much money as they were able, returned to 
Shiraz. In the spring of 1841, three regiments of regular troops 
with two guns were sent against him, under Mansur Khan : the 
Mirza deepened the ditch of his castle, and prepared to receive 
them. His son, a youth of fifteen, was intrusted with its defence, 
but having been induced to enter the Persian camp on an oath of 

* This river, called Tab a in maps, is only known to the natives by the name of 
Zohreh. At Zeitun it is a broad stream, fordable during the summer and autumn, 
but frequently not, and seldom during the rainy months. 

a The Tab, which runs past Rejan, and falls into the Persian Gulf, is the Kurdistan 
or Jerrahi* called Aberghun (i.e., AbErghan, or Rejan) in the Baron de Bode's map. 
Zeitun is placed by the Baron on the Abi Shirin, or Hindiyan River.— F. S. (' Jihan- 
numa,' p. 271.) 
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safe conduct, he was treacherously seized and the castle sur- 
rendered. Mirza Koma had assembled the tribes, and proceeded 
to meet the enemy in the field, but the fall of Behbehan, the 
death of Mohammed 'All Khan, and the inability of his old ally, 
Mohammed Taki, to send him assistance, prevented him from 
making any effective resistance, and after one engagement with the 
Persians, in which both parties claimed the victory, he left the 
country and sought protection in Fellahiyeh : his tribes were 
immediately plundered and the country laid waste. Shortly 
afterwards, however, a fatal sickness appeared in the Persian 
camp. Within a few days the General, his two sons and 700 
men fell victims to its ravages ; the rest retired ; and Mirza Koma 
having returned to his tribes, is now supported by the Persian 
government. 

The manners of Mirza Koma are engaging, his opinions 
liberal, and his disposition amiable. In his government he is 
mild and just, encouraging agriculture and commerce, and endea- 
vouring to check the predatory habits of his tribes : he was 
till lately opposed to the Persian government, and his territories 
were about every three years given to plunder. He is a brave man 
and an expert horseman. His ambition may have led him on one 
or two occasions to sacrifice his good faith, and to attack unjusti- 
fiably neighbouring chiefs, who in time of trouble might have 
proved valuable allies; but on the whole, I believe Mirza Koma 
to be, for a Persian, a very upright governor, and to have been 
much liked by his tribes. I was well acquainted with him and 
accompanied him in several of his expeditions. The Kiihgelu 
tribes and the town of Behbehan are in the province of Fars and 
not in that of Kfnizistan, as in Arrowsmith's map. Nafaf Kuli 
Mirza, or the Wall, a son of the Ferman Fermai* of Fars, was, 
during the latter part of the reign of Fet-h 'All Shah, governor 
of this district. 

Adjoining the Kiihgelu to the S. are the tribes of Mamesenni 
or Mohammed- Huseini*; of them I know little: they claim 
great antiquity, and, pretending that one of their clans is com- 
posed of the lineal descendants of Rustam, assume the name 
of that hero. Their principal tribes are, I believe, Rustam, 
Guvi, Bakesh, and Dushmanziyorf,f and may have about 3000 
families. Their annual tribute claimed by the government of 
Fars is 7000 tomans. The chief, Khan 'All Khan, resides in 
the neighbourhood of Kal'-ah Safid. That remarkable strong- 
hold, so celebrated in the early history of Persia, is now in the 
hands of this tribe : it is a hill-fort with natural defences, and 
is of the same nature as the Diz I have described in the Bakh- 



* Viceroy. f Mahmoud Salih and 'All wand are also divisions of this tribe. 
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tiyarf mountains. Several pathways are said to lead to the 
summit, but they are most precipitous and easily defended: I 
believe, however, that it would with difficulty withstand a siege 
by European troops. Its summit, which is well supplied with 
water, is about 4 miles in circumference; it has ever been 
deemed, in Persia, an impregnable post. The legitimate Chief 
of the Mamesenni tribe, Wall Khan, after a long and determined 
opposition to the government, in which he displayed much skill 
and courage, was taken prisoner by the Mo'tamid, who succeeded 
in bribing many influential members of his tribe. That Chief, 
who is now dead, and his family were sent to Teheran. It was 
upon the followers of Wall Khan that that barbarous eunuch 
committed those atrocities which rendered his name so notorious 
in the province of Fars.* 

The Mamesenni are celebrated for their predatory habits. 
The road between Shiraz and Behbehan is at all times very 
insecure ; and they have frequently interrupted the communica- 
tion between the former city and Busheh (Bushire). They have a 
high reputation for courage, and produce very good horsemen and 
matchlock-men. I doubt whether their present Chief exercises 
much authority over his tribes, or can command a large body of 
men. I am informed that he is little to be trusted ; he has been 
known more than once, to plunder his guests ; a crime which, 
if once committed by an I'liyat, will give him credit for any 
other. 

The two large cities of Shushter and Dizful form the most 
important portion of the Persian territories to the W. of the 
mountains; and the revenues derived from them alone, amount to 
more than the aggregate sum collected from the mountain-tribes 
and the Arabs. Shushter, however, no longer enjoys the in- 
fluence that it did even twenty years ago ; and the name alone 
remains of that city which held so conspicuous a place in the 
annals of Persia under her more favoured dynasties. Few places 
have fallen so suddenly, even in a country where changes are so 
rapid and frequent. The great cause of this decay has been that 
which is contributing daily to the ruin of the fairest part of 
the empire — bad government and oppression. The plague, a 
few years ago, gave an additional impulse to the fall of this city, 
having destroyed nearly half the population of the province of 
Khiizistan. Shushter never recovered this blow. 

* Among other things, he built a lofty tower of living men; they were placed 
horizontally, one above another, and closely united together with mortar and cement, 
their heads being left exposed. Some of these unfortunate beings lived several days, 
and 1 have been informed that a negro did not die till the tenth day. Those who 
could eat were supplied with bread and water by the inhabitants of Shiraz, at the gate 
of which, this tower was built. It still exists, an evidence of the utter callousness to 
cruelty of a Persian invested with power. 
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Shushter is situated . at the foot of a low range of sand-hills 
running parallel with the great chain and about 5 farsakhs * 
distant from it. The river Karun immediately above the town, 
is divided into two branches ; that to the N. is the original 
channel of the river, that to the S. is the celebrated Nahri-Mas- 
nikan,f or the artificial canal now called the Abi Gargar.J In 
Sir John Macdonald Kinneirs work on Persia, and in his map, 
the positions of the river and the canal are reversed, which, as he 
himself visited the place, is unaccountable. The town is sur- 
rounded by the Abi Gargar, the river Kanin, and a small canal 
connecting the two ; these form its natural defences : the old walls 
are in ruins. On a rock rising boldly from the river, to a consider- 
able elevation, stands the castle : on one side alone it is defended 
by the river. The high ground rapidly falls to the level of the city, 
and the castle itself is commanded by higher positions ; it is con- 
sequently a place of no strength, and would be incapable of 
defence even against a Persian army, supposing the town to have 
fallen into the enemy's hands. Its walls are in a dilapidated 
state, and unprovided with any defence : it may, however, protect 
a governor against the violence of the inhabitants in a moment of 
popular tumult ; and has frequently served for that purpose till 
the occupier was starved out, which, owing to the want of proper 
supplies, was not long before it took place. In the centre of the 
castle, there is a large and substantially built house, which serves 
as the residence of the governor or any other great personage 
visiting the town. The rock on which the castle stands has been 
perforated, and a subterranean canal is carried through it ; several 
shafts having been dug down to this canal, it, together with the 
river, supplies the interior of the building with water. The 
town itself, though reputed in Persia a place of great strength, is, 
under existing circumstances, far from being even tolerably for- 
tified, but might undoubtedly be rendered a very strong and 
important position. 

The Kartin issues from a low range of sandstone hills after 
traversing a narrow and difficult gorge. About two miles from 
its entrance into the open country, it is divided into two branches, 
the Karun, and the Abi Gargar. The Abi Gargar is an arti- 
ficial canal, and at the point of its separation from the main 
body of the river a large and massive band, or dam, has been 
thrown across its entrance. This band in the summer and 

* Eighteen miles. 

f Musrikan in Abu-1 Tula (Geogr. p. 58) ; strangely misread and printed Mushirkan 
in Jaubert's* translation of Idrise, i. 379. It signifies " Sharper's River." — F. S. 

I This canal is still called Du Dangah or the two parts, a name which from its size 
relative to the river Karun (called the Chahar Dangah, or four parts) it possessed in 
the time of Timur. It is now, however, usually called the Abi Gargar, from the 
quarter of the town by which it flows. 
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autumn, is perfectly dry, and may be traversed on foot, six 
narrow openings being left for the passage of the water. It is 
constructed of massive blocks of hewn stone, firmly and closely 
united. It was repaired by Mohammed 'All MirzaL and has 
since retained the name of Bandi Shahzadah,* having been for- 
merly called the Bandi Kaisar.f Beyond this dyke, the canal 
flows between very lofty cliffs of sandstone. The rock has been 
cut through ; and although the sandstone is easily excavated, and 
does not offer much resistance, yet this is a very gigantic work. 
Half a mile beyond this band is a second, built almost to a 
level with the cliffs on both sides. It forms a complete barrier 
to the water, which, escaping through numerous passages cut 
laterally through the rock, falls in cataracts into the bed beneath. 
The level of the canal's bed below this band, is considerably 
lower than above it — a bridge, or communication, is thus formed 
between Shushter and the village of Boleiti, on the opposite side 
of the Abi Gargar. The massive structure of this band renders 
its destruction by the inhabitants, in case of the approach of 
an enemy, almost impossible, even if some weeks were devoted 
to the attempt. It was built, or rather repaired, by Mohammed 
'All Mirza, and was formerly a bridge of a single arch spanning 
the canal. It is now generally called the Pul-Bole'iti, "the 
bridge of Boleiti/' Beyond it, the Abi Gargar flows with a broad 
and deep stream, between steep and lofty banks, till its junction 
with the Karun at the Bandi Kir, about eight farsakhs £ below 
Shushter. The main body of the river washes the base of the 
rock, on which stands the castle. A small canal is cut through 
the rock, and after issuing from its subterraneous channel, flows 
at the foot of the old walls till it unites with the Abi Gargar 
below the town. It is fordable in all parts of its course, except 
during its passage through the rock : it is seldom above three 
feet in depth, and cannot be rendered much deeper. The river 
Karun forms the boundary of the town to where a massive 
band has been thrown across it, serving as the foundation of an 
ancient and substantial bridge. Both the band and the bridge 
are now very much out of repair ; the latter, however, is prac- 
ticable for troops or guns, but might without difficulty be de- 
stroyed. The band is constructed of large blocks of hewn stone, 
many of which have been completely hollowed by the continued 
action of the water. It has given way in several places, and 
unless speedily repaired, will be entirely destroyed. The river 
Karun is here a broad and deep stream, and at no time of the 
year fordable. The space between the river and the two canals 
is occupied by the town, from one part of which the castle is 



* Prince's dam. f Caesar's dam. % Thirty miles. 
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commanded. The banks of the river are low, and the ground 
rises gradually from the small canal. The cliffs to the right and 
left of the Abi Gargar are of equal height. 

Shushter is divided into twelve mahallahs, or quarters ; some 
of them, however, are almost in ruins. Its population is re- 
ported to have amounted formerly, and even during the govern- 
ment of Mohammed 'All Mirza, to 45,000 souls. I am inclined, 
however, to think that it has been much exaggerated. At present 
it certainly does not contain more than 10,000 inhabitants. The 
Shushteris are not wealthy, but at the same time there is less 
actual poverty and destitution in this town than in any other I 
have seen in Persia. They are bigots in religion, and attend 
strictly to its outward rites and ceremonies. Seyyids, and Mullas 
have a great influence over them. The population is, on the 
whole, moral ; and crimes, except on occasions of popular fer- 
ment, appear to be of rare occurrence. The Arabic language 
is generally understood, although the Persian prevails, and the 
Arabic dress is at the same time affected in preference to that of 
Persia. 

Shushter has several popular chiefs, who are principally Seyyids 
and members of ancient families. The most powerful among 
them is Mirza * Sultan 'All Khan, the nephew of the late Mirza 
'Abdullah Khan, who for some years was governor of 'Arabistan. 
He possesses seven quarters of the town, and can raise a con- 
siderable number of well-armed adherents. He has maintained 
his position in Shushter chiefly through the support of Mohammed 
Taki Khdn, who, as I have before observed, always enjoyed a 
considerable authority and influence in the town. Mirza Sultan 
'All is suspected by the Persian government, who considered 
him too much attached to the Bakhtiyari chief; and he and the 
whole of his family are very ill affected towards them. The 
Mo'tamid, on his last visit to Shushter, raised Agha Mohammed 
Zaman to the chief rank in the town. Mirza Sultan 'All, how- 
ever, bears a very high character, and is much liked in Khuzistan. 

The chiefs next in importance are — Mirza Hose'in Khan, 
Sultan 'All Khan, commonly called Agha, or Aa Sultan 'All, 
Mirza Sultan Mohammed Khan (these three are Seyyids), ' Azizu- 
llah Khan, and Agha Mohammed Zaman. They divide the 
remaining five quarters of the town, and have each a small body 

* The title of Mirza is generally taken by Seyyids of rank in this part of Persia, 
and is a contraction of Amirzadeh, the son of an Amir, i.e. commander or prince ; 
thus Mirza Koma Khan, Mirza Mansur Khan, &c, &c. a 



a About the court, every man of family prefixes this title to his name, and it then 
corresponds nearly with our Mr. When it follows the name, it has the exclusive and 
influential meaning of prince. Thus 'Abbas Mirza was the title of Fet-h, 'All Shah's 
eldest son. — F. S. 
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of horse and foot. They are sometimes at variance, and some- 
times at peace, with Mfrza Sultan 'All, except A a Sultan 'All 
and 'Azizu-llah, who are his declared enemies. They have gene- 
rally quarrels between themselves, and appeals to arms, and con- 
sequent bloodshed are of common occurrence. They are all more 
or less disaffected to the government. 

Khuzistan, exclusive of the Cha'b country, is now rated at 
46,000 tomans annually. Of this sum Shushter, Dizful. and 
the Arab tribes dependant upon them, pay 40,000 — the remain- 
ing 6000 are raised in Hawi'zah. Mohammed 'All Mirza is said 
to have collected 100,000 tomans annually from 'Arabistan,* 
without the injustice or oppression exercised by the present 
governors. After deducting the annual sum paid to the Shah, 
the considerable outlay made yearly by that prince in the repair 
of canals and dams, and in other improvements, and his salary as 
a local governor, nearly 50,000 tomans must have been deposited 
in his private treasury. The local governor of 'Arabistan receives 
yearly 5000 tomans; this sum is contributed by Dizful and 
Shushter, and is not included in the annual tribute. He gene- 
rally resides in Dizful, and is seldom accompanied by more than 
fifty or sixty horsemen. He has little real power in the province, 
and is generally for some act of injustice or oppression, murdered 
or expelled before one year of his government has elapsed. 

The inhabitants of Shushter are usually divided into as many 
parties as there are chiefs. The consequence of these divisions 
is manifest — frequent disturbances take place, which generally 
terminate in bloodshed. The jealousies existing between the 
chiefs are fomented by the government, to which they thus easily 
fall a prey. Besides these political chiefs there are many Seyyids 
in Shushter of high reputation and great influence, backed by 
a reputation of sanctity. Although they take no open part in 
political dissentions, they are frequently, in fact, the chief pro- 
moters of them. He who can insure the support of these holy 
men, with the addition of Mushtehidsf and Mullas,^ who may be 
compared to high priests and common priests, is the most certain 
of success in the province of Khuzist&n. 

The political condition of Dizful is in almost every respect 
similar to that of Shushter ; the two towns are generally spoken 
of in Persia as one. The manners, customs, and condition of 
the inhabitants are similar. Unlike Shushter, however, Dizful 
recovered, after the plague, a part of its previous prosperity, and 
its population is probably now on the increase. It is situated a 
few miles from the foot of the hills, on uneven and stony ground, 

* The country of the Arabs. — F. S. f Confessors. 

\ Masters of legal knowledge, doctors. 
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forming the commencement of those vast plains which stretch 
towards Hawizah and the Shattu-1 'Arab. Dizful is divided into 
eight Mahallahs, or quarters. Four of them belong to Haji 
Reshid Khan ; two to Mohammed Taki Khan, son of Mohammed 
'All Khan; one to Mustafa Kuli Khan; and one to Aa Kerim. 

Dizful, like Shushter, has its own chiefs, each of whom can 
collect a small body of armed men, and exercises unlimited 
authority over the quarter of the town in which he resides. They 
are continually at variance with each other, and disturbances are 
daily taking place. In 1841 Mohammed 'All Khan, one of the 
most powerful of these chiefs, having rendered himself obnoxious 
to some of the principal inhabitants, was attacked and murdered 
in the bath. Before the arrival of the Mo'tamid in Khuzistan, 
Mustafa Kuli Khan was the principal Agha of DizfuL Having 
been suspected of appropriating large sums due to the govern- 
ment, he fled to Baghdad, but has since returned. Mohammed 
Taki Khan was appointed deputy- governor of the town, but 
Haji Reshid Khan has the real authority. The other chiefs are 
Aa Kerim, Aa Al Naghi, and Seyyid T'sa.* Dizful suffers as 
much from its Aghas, as it does from the Persian government. 
They are continually plundering and oppressing the inhabitants, 
and all, except perhaps Mustafa Kuli, are men of little character 
or ability. 

Dizful is now the principal market of Khuzistan. Its bazar 
is, however, inferior to that of Shushter ; the merchants offering 
their goods for sale chiefly in caravanserais or in their own houses. 
Its population may be about 15,000, although it is generally 
believed to amount to 20,000. Its houses are not so well built 
as those of Shushter, and the streets are narrower. The river 
flows to the N.W. of the town, and is crossed by a fine bridge 
of twenty arches : its foundations of stone are evidently ancient, 
but its upper portion of brick is of a more recent date. The 
river is fordable in several places at Dizful during the summer 
and autumn. 

Seyyids, Mushtehids and Mullas have as much power here as 
in Shushter, and are equally forward in creating tumults and 
dissensions. The inhabitants are bigoted, and remarkably 
punctual in the observance of the ceremonies and duties of their 
religion. 

From Shushter and Dizful families have been daily emigrating 
to the country of the Benf Lam Arabs, of the Cha'b, and to 
Basrah. The inhabitants are greatly oppressed by their chiefs 
and by the Government. It would be impossible to describe the 
scenes to which, during a few months' residence in Khuzistan, I 
was daily a witness: houses were plundered, crops burnt, and 

* I'sa is Jesus, a very different name from Esau, into which it has often been con- 
verted by Englishmen. 
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villages destroyed; the most influential inhabitants were daily 
exposed to torture, the Ra'yyats completely ruined ; the bazars 
shut, and people almost afraid to venture into the streets. The 
taxes for the year were raised three times, and the chiefs, more- 
over, were compelled to exact money from their adherents to 
satisfy the rapacious avarice of the Mo'tamid. Baratdars,* or 
holders of Government orders for money, swarmed in the towns 
and villages, and, being encouraged by the presence of the 
Mo'tamid, were guilty of the greatest excesses. The Persian 
soldiers lent small sums of money to the unfortunate inhabitants, 
who were compelled to borrow in order to satisfy the demands of 
the Government, at an enormous rate of interest. Women and 
men were stripped naked in the streets, and murders were of daily 
occurrence. The Mo'tamid was perfectly indifferent to the fre- 
quent petitions of the unfortunate Ra'yyats, and appeared rather 
to encourage than to discountenance these enormities. His troops 
were without pay, or even means of subsistence, and they lived 
upon the plunder of the country. 

The Government accounts of Shushter and Dizful are kept by 
a Mustaufi;f they are, however, greatly neglected, and are gene- 
rally in arrears. The chief of each quarter collects the appointed 
sum from its inhabitants ; but very seldom pays to the Govern- 
ment that which he has received, but, appropriating it to his own 
use, is compelled, when called upon for payment, to oppress all 
within his power, in order to raise the amount a second time. 
He will even very seldom give a receipt for money received from 
a Ra'yyat. 

There are several Arab tribes considered as dependencies of 
Shushter and Dizful. They occupy the plains to the W. of 
those towns, frequently settle in small villages, cultivate corn, 
barley and rice, and tend large flocks of sheep. They have their 
own petty Sheikhs, who enjoy an almost unlimited authority over 
them. 

The largest, a tribe dependent upon Shushter, is the 'Anafijah, 
occupying the right bank of the Karrin, below the Bandi Kir. 
They possess large flocks of sheep and camels, and are entirely 
I'liyat. They are under Sheikh Zendi, who has about 300 
horse and 400 foot. The Arab tribe occupying the Miyanab,J 
or district to the S. W. of Shushter, between the river Kariin and 
the Abi Gargar, is partly composed of 'Anafijah, and partly of 
refugees from other tribes. They possess the Bandi Kir and 
several small villages. The Ali Khamis and the 'Anafijah are, 
I believe, branches of the large Arab tribe of Meidan. 

* Abarat means an exclusive privilege, releasing from payment of taxes, &c. — F. S. 

f A Receiver-General. — F. S. 

J Interamne, vulgd, Miyandab. — F. S. 
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The extensive tribe of Ali Kethir,* — " the many " — occupies 
the district of Dizful, the plain between the river of Dizful and 
the Karun, the country between the Shawur or Shapur and the 
river of Dizful, and the left bank of the Kerkhah with the plains 
of Shush or Susa. It is divided into the following branches : — 

Beni Mo'alla Ebii Teraif 

Beni Ma'amah Tarbush 

Mo'awiyeh Rashid 

'Ali Lowweh Madeyyeh 

El Mu'aneh Delfiyeh 

Zehiriyah De'ilim 

Beni 'Akbah Rawashid 

Cha'b Hanakuyeh 

Mela'in Ebu Seyyid. 
Zabbah 

This tribe possesses many villages and small mud forts, as 
Komat, Kheir-abad, Mashkeit, &c. &c, and is extensively en- 
gaged in the cultivation of the soil. Each division has its own 
Chief, and many of the villages are in the hands of Seyyids. They 
are all, however, under Sheikh Resaj and Sheikh Kafil, who are 
recognised by the government as the heads of the tribe. They 
possess several small tribes of Ra'yyats, such as Shawali, Ter- 
juwah, &c. Sec, who are engaged in agriculture in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the town of Dizful. The Ali Kethir may 
probably consist of between 14,000 and 15,000 families, and they 
furnish a very good body of irregular Arab cavalry. They have 
lost much of their character as Arabs, and being engaged almost 
entirely in cultivating the land, seldom openly plunder or war 
with the neighbouring tribes. 

The Ali Kethir is composed of fragments of various tribes, but 
the original stock is said to be of the tribe of Neban from Nejd. 

The divisions which occupy the plains of Shtish or Susa are 
the Cha'b and Zabbah. 

Hawizah and its dependant tribes form with Shushter and 
Dizful, the province known by the Persians as 'Arabistan.f For- 
merly the whole of the province was under the chief of Hawizah, 
who was called the Waif of 'Arabistan.J The authority of this 
chief, moreover, extended over the Cha'b Arabs, the Beni Lam, 

* Kesir in the author's list, but probably by error of the Persian transcriber, as he 
would so pronounce the Arab word Kethir. — F. S. 

f The land of the Arabs. 

X There were four Walis in Persia, each of whom ranked as an independent prince ; 
hence the king of Persia was called Shakinshah, or king- of kings. Three of them, 
the Walis of Luristan, 'Arabistan, and Gurjistan still retain the title, but only one, the 
Wall of Kurdistan, has any portion of the ancient power . a 

a This is probably a local fiction, and is not sustained by any ancient authority. 
Wali in Arabic signifies governor, and is an inferior title. — F. S. 
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Wasit on the Hal, and even to the Montefik. He now possesses 
only Hawizah, and a few tribes encamping on the banks of 
the river Kerkhah, but still retains the title and assumes the dig- 
nity of an independent chief. The present Wall is descended 
from a very illustrious family of Seyyids. The following is the 
history of this family, as I received it from him. Its founder was 
a Seyyid of Medinah, and a man of importance and distinction, 
who quitted his native town about 500 years ago.* His de- 
scendants settled in Wasit, on the river Hai, about the reign of 
Shah Khodabandeh, and were the chiefs of a few tribes of buffalo 
herdsmen. They subsequently crossed the Tigris, and obtained 
the chieftainship of two tribes that dwelt near the site of the 
present town of Hawizah. Neis, Salamat, and five or six small 
tribes also accompanied them from Wasit. The first permanent 
settlement was made by Mulla Mohammed below Hawizah, 
and the town was called Ghemaniyan. This was in the reign of 
the first of the Sefani kings, with whom, it was said, the Wall 
was connected by marriage. The son of Mulla Mohammed, 
Mulla or Wall Sultan f Hosein, built the castle of Hawizah on an 
island in the river Kerkhah. He it was who first collected the 
tribes, and assumed an important position in the province. His 
grandson, Mulla Bedr, penetrated into Arabia, and reached 
Mecca, having defeated the Arabs in many engagements. He 
brought the tribe of Sherif from the holy city, and established 
them in Hawizah, The Walls had now acquired considerable 
power. Shushter and Dizful belonged to them, with the whole 
of the low country as far as Bihbahan, with Zeitiin and the 
Cha'b country. The island formed by the Euphrates, the Tigris, 
and the Shat-el-Hai, was also in their possession, and the Bern 
Lam and part of the Montefik Arabs acknowledged their sway. 
The Wall, it is pretended, was able to bring 130,000 men into 
the field, and possessed a body-guard of 18,000 horsemen, who 
were always ready for war, and slept under his castle- walls. 
Their mares, of the best Arab blood, were, together with their 
arms and accoutrements, the property of their riders. The power 
of the Wall has gradually been declining, and Hawizah and a 
few small Arab tribes only now recognise his sway. The chiefs 
of the Arab tribes do not sit down in his presence unless invited, 
and in some way consider him a royal as well as a sacred per- 
sonage. The present Wall is Mulla" Feraju-allah. 

The town of Hawizah suffered much from the plague, but it 
owes its almost total destruction to a very remarkable event. The 

* Circa 1350 ; A.H. 751.— F. S. 

f Sultan is here, doubtless, a religious, not a civil title. These Mullas were pro- 
bably Dervishes or Fakirs, i.e. members of religious orders, in which the higher ranks 
bear such titles. — F. S. 
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river Kerkhah formerly ran through the town, a few miles above 
which a massive band or dyke had been constructed to retain the 
waters necessary for irrigation. About seven years ago (1837) the 
river had risen to an unusual height in the spring, and the dam, 
which was an ancient work, suddenly gave way. This occurred 
in the night, and the town, which in the previous evening had 
been traversed by a broad and noble stream, in the morning 
stood in the midst of a waterless desert. The greater part of the 
inhabitants immediately deserted the place, and constructed tem- 
porary huts near the new channel of the river, while others dug 
wells in the bed of the stream, now dry, and thus obtained a 
small supply of water. As no steps have been taken to repair 
the band, the river has not resumed its ancient course, and the 
town has consequently fallen into ruin. The lands also in the 
neighbourhood, owing to the destruction of the canals and water- 
courses, have been thrown out of cultivation. Little water, and 
that of bad quality, is obtained from the wells. The river divided 
itself into innumerable small streams, formed vast marshes, and 
was not again collected till it had advanced within 8 miles above 
the Shat-el-'Arab, into which it at length discharges itself. Thus 
none but small boats or Beilams* alone can now reach the town, 
while formerly vessels of a moderate size could ascend the stream. 
The inhabitants of Hawizah, being without water, joined the 
Arab tribes that usually encamped in the neighbourhood, and 
formed settlements on the banks of the various streams into 
which the river is now divided. About 500, among whom were 
a few Sab2eans, alone remained, and the houses have gradually 
disappeared. 

The inhabitants of Hawizah are chiefly Arabs, and are divided 
into four tribes — Sadat, | Neis, Kutu,_and Sakf.J The principal 
tribes dependent upon the town are Ali 'Arris, Sherif (this tribe 
is a branch of the Mecca Sherifs) Beni* Tzar, Beni Hardan, 
Sadir, and Salamat. There are many small divisions or families, 
but I do not possess their names. During the summer and 
autumn, they inhabit the banks of the Kerkhah and the marshes ; 
in the winter and spring they travel into the desert on both sides 
of the river where, at those seasons, they find pasturage for their 
cattle and flocks. 

The territory immediately appertaining to the Wall* comprises 

* Be'ilam properly means a cotton-pod, and thence a cockleshell-boat. — F. S. 

f There is probably some error here. These are rather names of families than tribes ; 
Sadat signifies Say y ids, and is equivalent to Shurefa, the plural of Sherif. Those 
epithets (Sayyid and Sherif) which signify Lord and Pre-eminent, are exclusively 
applied to the descendants of the Prophet, and not names of tribes. — F. S. 

X This tribe emigrated originally from Luristan, where some of its members are still 
to be found. Tiiere is a small branch of the Kdhgelu tribe (Dushmanziyori, I believe), 
also dependent upon Hawizah. 

D 2 
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the deserts to the right and left of the Kerkhah, commencing 
about 8 farsakhs* below Shush, and extending to Suweib, a 
village situated near the junction of that river with the Shat-el 
'Arab. Five thousand men is, I think, the largest number that 
could be raised by the Wall, and these but indifferently armed. 
Mohammed Taki Khan took possession of Hawizah without 
difficulty about five years ago (1839). 

The annual tribute of Hawizah and its tribes is 6000 tomans, 
but the government cannot raise this sum. The Wall is now 
nearly 24,000 tomans in arrear, and the Motamid has lately been 
endeavouring, but in vain, to exact it from him. The Arabs are 
greatly impoverished, and the Wall himself is actually in diffi- 
culties from want of ready money. He is, as may be conceived, 
very ill-affected to the government, and has certainly good reason 
to be so. He was for some years a prisoner in Kirmanshah, and 
his family has been completely ruined. He is not a man of much 
ability, nor is he generally liked in Khuzistan. He was the 
chief adviser of the Mo'tamid in his expedition against the Sheikh 
of the Cha'b Arabs, and in his campaign against Mohammerah. 
He is found very useful in intriguing among the Arab tribes, 
with whom he is well acquainted, his sacred character as Seyyid 
giving him considerable influence among them. He has since 
that time been appointed governor of Khuzistan by the Mo'tamid. 

The territories of the Sheikh of the Cha'b Arabs are not de- 
scribed with much accuracy in any of our maps. I believe the 
following to be their limits. An imaginary line drawn from above 
Wa'is, a village on the river Kanin, to Khalf-abad,t a village on the 
river Jerrahi, and continued by the Ze'itiin hills to the Zohreh 
or river of Hindiyan, on the N.E.; the river of Hindiyan on the 
E. ; and the sea on the S. ; and the Kanin on the W., as the 
tribes under the Sheikh, inhabit the western or right bank of that 
river, but do not extend far into the interior. They also occupy 
its banks from Ahwaz to its junction with the Shat-el-' Arab, 
and both banks of the Bahmehshir, to the Persian Gulf. The 
most important rivers in Persia thus traverse the country in the 
possession of this Sheikh. The district occupied by the Cha'b 
Arabs is at the same time of great extent, and it is necessary, in 
accounting for the smallness of the population, to remember that 
the interval between these rivers is in general a complete desert, 
without any supply of water except during the rainy season, and 
in the months immediately succeeding. 

The following tribes acknowledge the authority of the Cha'b 
Sheikh.* 



* Thirty miles. f Khalifat-abad ? 

\ It is very difficult to obtain from Arabs particulars of the divisions and sub- 
divisions of their tribes. The table I have given was drawn up after comparing many 
different accounts, but I cannot entirely rely upon its accuracy. 
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TABLE OF CHA'B ARABS. 









Name of 




Great Tribes. 


Division. 


Subdivisions. 


Sheikhs. 


Residence. 


Cha'b 


Ali Bii Nasir 


# # 


Thamer 


Fellahiyah. 


(Ka'b). 


Idris 


El Sakhereh 
Ali Bii' Ali 
Ali Bii Madehi 
Ali Bii Badi' 
El Ghanam 
Ali Bu Dalleh 
Ali Bu Suf 
El Haffadelleh 
Thawam e 
Shileishat 
Rubahat 
So we'il at 
Rawajileh 
Toweijat 
El Feyyal 
El Koweiseb 
Ali Bu Mahmud 
Ali Bii 'Ala'fi 


Salman 


Left bank of the 
lower part of the 
Kariin and of the 
Bahmeh-shir. 




Nasara . 




Haji Mash'al 
and Kerrey- 
yid. 


Right bank of the 
Bahmeh-shir and 
southern part of 
Mohammerah. 




Mohaisen . 


Mejd-ed-din 

Khanafirah 

El Matesh asfer 

Motuwwar 

Buwe'isher 

El Hallalat 

Derarijeh 

El Mahamid 

Beit Mosahil, or Ebn 

'All Basha. 
Morazijeh 
Mo'awiyah 


Haji Jaber 


Right bank of the 
lower part of the 
Kariin and the 
northern part of 
Mohammerah. 




Bawi 


Motarideh 
Newaser 


'Ajfl 


Right and left banks 








of the Kariin, 






El Wasseyin 




above and below 






El Wurumi 
El 'Ajajat 
El Jebbarat 




Isma'iliyah and 
that village. 






El Mosabbeh 










AH Bii Haji 










El 'Awud 










El Zerkan 










Beni Khaled 










El 'Omiir 










El Erkither 










El Shamakhiyeh 










El Berashideh 










El Hardan 








Branch of the 


Sherifat (Beni Ershed 


Mir Madhkdr 


Hindiyan, Deh- 




Beni Temim 


Soleyyeh, El Fariid, 
&c.) 




Mulla, right bank 
of the river of 
Hindiyan and 
Ze'itiin Hills. 




Haiderf 




Ahmed 


Banks of the Jerrahi. 




Hiyader(t. e. 






Near Fellahiyah.* 




Haideris.) 
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The Chief of these tribes, Sheikh Th&mer, is of the Ali Bii 
Nasir; his Wazir, Haji Mash'al, of the Nasara ; and 1 believe 
these dignities are hereditary in the two tribes, Mir Madhkiir, 
of the Sherifat, is of the Bern Temim, a large tribe occupying 
the centre of Arabia. He is a Seyyid. 

The authority of the Cha'b Sheikh does undoubtedly extend 
over all these tribes, when, in absence of aggression from other 
quarters, he has it in his power, by superior numerical strength, 
to enforce it; but the Bawis and Sherifats are large and powerful 
tribes, and consider themselves more under the protection than 
under the absolute authority of the Sheikh : still they are unable 
to oppose him successfully, if he be supported by his own tribes. 
The former Sheikh of the Sherifat was Mir Mahanna, a liberal 
and sensible man, enjoying a high reputation for personal courage 
and skill as a horseman. He opposed Sheikh Thamir for some 
months, and defended himself in his mud-castle of Deh Mulla. 
Being at length compelled to surrender, he retired to Fellahiyelx, 
and Mir Madhkiir was invested with the chieftainship of the 
tribe by Sheikh Thamir. During the last invasion of the Cha^ 
country by the Mo'tamid, the Sherifats did not unite with the 
Sheikh, but pretended neutrality, although they joined the Persian 
camp. The Bawis have frequently appeared openly in arms 
against Sheikh Thamir. When Mohammerah was destroyed by 
the Turks, they supported his rival 'Abd-al-Riza. The Sheikh 
of the Cha'b on that occasion took refuge with Mohammed Taki 
Khan, who, after the removal of the Turkish fleet, replaced him 
in Fellahiyah. The Bawis were then eager in seeking a pardon 
for their late defection, and were again received under the pro- 
tection of the Sheikh. A short time was suffered to elapse, and 
the Bawf chief was invited to Fellahiyah, an invitation which he 
accepted without suspicion ; but while drinking the coffee which 
had been presented to him in the Majlis after an entertainment, 
he was shot dead, together with one of his principal supporters — 
an act of treachery and violation of the laws of hospitality dis- 
graceful in an Arab, but of which, I believe, Sheikh Thamir has 
been more than once guilty. The murdered Sheikh was replaced 
by 'Akil, who owes his elevation entirely to Sheikh Thamir. On 
the invasion, however, of the Mo'tamid, he deserted his patron, 
and armed the tribe against him. The Zerkan and Beni Khalid 
refused to join the other divisions of Bawi, and went over to 
Sheikh Thamir. In consequence of this defection, the Sheikh, 
after the retreat of the Persian troops, expelled the Bawis from 
Isma iliyah. They fled to Ahwaz and the lower part of the 
plain of Ram Hormuz. 

Being at Fellahiyah when the Persians marched against that 
place, I had an opportunity of seeing the largest force the Sheikh 
could, under such circumstances, muster. I was also able, in the 
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Mo'tamid's camp, to examine the force of the Bawis and the 
Sherifats. I believe the number of armed men collected at that 
time by Thamir to have amounted to about seven thousand, of 
which three thousand were well armed with muskets and match- 
locks, one thousand were horsemen, and three thousand men in- 
differently armed with spears, swords, &c. &c. The Bawis have 
about one thousand horsemen ; and their foot, which was not at 
that time assembled, may amount to about two thousand men, 
but without good weapons. The Sherifats have about two 
thousand foot and seven hundred horse. Thus the force of 
Sheikh Thamir, supposing the Bawis and Sherifats to have 
acknowledged his authority, would have amounted to twelve 
thousand seven hundred men ; but the Persian government is too 
well acquainted with the dissensions existing among the Chiefs, is 
too well able to foment them, and, by bribery and other means, to 
detach many of them from their allegiance to the great Sheikh, 
to suffer this large number of men to be collected when in oppo- 
sition to itself. I believe I have stated the disposable force of the 
Bawis and Sherifats at its fullest extent. The Sheikh of the 
Cha'bs might perhaps collect a larger body of men than that 
which I found in Fellahiyah, but unprovided with useful arms. 
The Sheikh, in wars with his own and other tribes, chiefly relies 
upon three small guns,* better mounted than those I have seen 
in the Persian service, and worked by forty Persians, who had 
been drilled by a fugitive artilleryman from Tehran. They 
proved very serviceable in contests with the Arabs, who are very 
unwilling to face artillery ; but the men employed in working the 
guns were little to be depended upon, and totally deficient in 
courage and a knowledge of their business. The Sheikh pos- 
sessed several unmounted guns of various calibres, two of which, 
about twelve feet in length, had been placed on the walls as a 
defence to the town. They were, however, old, and scarcely fit 
for use. He was also the owner of two or three bombs and 
mortars, but was unable to use them. The Persians have since 
destroyed all the unmounted guns. 

The town of Fellahiyah is surrounded by a mud wall, with 
equidistant towers now almost in ruins. It is a place of no 
strength, but has a strong barrier to invasion on the Persian side, 
in its many deep canals and watercourses, which would render 
it, if defended with any degree of firmness, utterly unapproach- 
able by an Oriental army. The river Jerrahi, about 2 far- 
sakhsf above Fellahiyah, is divided into two branches, one of 
which, generally termed the Nahr Busi, runs into the sea at Khor 
Musa.J near Bender Ma'shur; the second, continuing its course 



* They are English guns, and, I believe, of 4 lbs., 8 lbs., and 12 lbs. 
t Seven and a half miles. J Gulf of Moses. 
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Shakhfyah Ghanam. 

Junjeri. 

Abbaj. 

Husein-Begi. 

Kolfi. 

Afshar. 

'Anayali. 

Moseyyer. 

Bote'inat. 



through Fellahiyah, is eventually lost in irrigation, except a small 
artificial branch of it, which finds its way into the Karun, about 
10 miles above Mohammerah. The accompanying sketch may 
afford an idea of the position of Fellahiyah ; and the names, 
courses, and number of the various canals and watercourses de- 
rived from the river. 

I subjoin a list of the canals, and villages near Fellahiyah : — 

Villages. 
Kareibah. Afshar. Moseyyer. 

Bonei Boneyum. Kazi. Junjeri. 

(Beyyan ?) Busi. 

Canals, 

Kazaliyeh. Jedideh. 

Ommu-1-sakhar. Mobaderi. 

Jaffal. Shakheh Ahmed. 

Zerak. Beshashiyeh. 

Sabahiyeh. Shakaliyeh. 

Zilzillyeh. Tupchi. 

Monafiyeh. Menduwan. 

Beni Shattal. Shawali. 

Mezerawi. Ghiyadhi. 
Fellahiyah. 

These canals are of little importance during the dry season. 
The Junjeri, Kolfi, and Ommu-1-sakhar alone being unfordable: 
during the rains, and the months succeeding, they are generally 
filled with water to the depth of 6 or 7 feet. The river Jerrahi 
is deep, its banks steep ; and in the narrowest part (above its 
division into three large canals immediately above Fellahiyah) 
55 yards in width, and frequently nearly 100. A large dam at 
the separation of the three canals of Ghiyadhi, Fellahiyah and 
Bote'inat, forms a barrier to the further progress of the river, and 
thus insures a supply of water in the smaller canals for irrigation. 
When the dam, or Kashwah^ is in repair, the three large canals 
beyond it are fordable : when it is destroyed, which is always the 
case on the approach of an enemy, they become deep and broad 
streams, and the country around Fellahiyah is flooded ; and thus 
an additional defence is obtained against invasion. The dam is 
constructed of mud and reeds, easily broken up, and as easily 
replaced. The smaller canals have generally each a dam of the 
same construction, to regulate their supply of water, which is 
all absorbed in irrigation, except in those of Fellahiyah, Junjeri, 
and Kolfi ; the two latter, when united, form a deep and broad 
stream, up which vessels from Koweit and the Arabian coast fre- 
quently sail. The tide rises from 5 to 6 feet, even above the vil- 
lage of Busi. I believe that neither the Nahr Junjeri nor the 



* In the MSS. Kasunah.—F. S. 
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Kolfi occupy the original bed of the river until their junction : 
that bed appears to have been between the two. The Fellahiyah 
and all the other branches are evidently artificial. 

It will be seen from the accompanying sketch, that if Fellahi- 
yah were well defended, it would be a place of considerable 
strength — if the attack were made from the N., N.E., or N.W., 
the only quarters from which the Persians could well march upon 
the town. In the spring of 1841, the Mo'tamid proceeded along 
the banks of the Jerrahi, from the plain of Ram-Hormuz, and 
first encamped above the village of Kareibah. He afterwards 
advanced to the canal called Ommu-1-sakhar ; and, being detained 
there in constructing a bridge, was attacked during the night by 
the Arabs, and, although not compelled to retreat, immediately 
retired ; probably foreseeing the inutility of further advance from 
that quarter. Subsequently, he formed a plan, at the suggestion 
of the Wall and of the Bawl's, of floating his troops down the 
river Kanin to Mohammerah, and of advancing on Fellahiyah 
Irom that point. In the autumn, accordingly, he descended to 
Mohammerah ; but the Sheikh of the Cha'bs, not having suffi- 
cient reliance on his tribes, shipped his guns and property, and 
fled to Koweit. 

On the approach of an enemy, the numerous villages on the 
banks of the Jerrahi are deserted ; and the inhabitants, at an 
hour's notice, transforming their reed huts into rafts, float with 
their property into Fellahiyah. The villages in the neighbour- 
hood of the town, immediately follow their example ; and a crowd 
of men, women and children collect within its walls, or in the 
surrounding date-groves — their presence being highly incon- 
venient in cases of siege, particularly among Arabs, who lay up 
few provisions for the future. During my residence in Fellahiyah, 
when a siege was daily expected, the flocks collected were so 
numerous, and pasture so scanty, that eight and ten lambs, with- 
out the skins, were sold for one koron, or a shilling. The Sheikh 
has generally a considerable supply of dates, and some of this fruit, 
with a little flour, was daily distributed among those assembled 
for his defence. 

The Cha'b Arabs came originally from Wasit and the marshes 
near the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates.* They were 
buffalo- herdsmen ; and, settling on the Delta formed by the 
estuary of the Shat-el-'Arab and the Karun, they founded the 
town of Goban (Kobban)t- The country they now inhabit, was 
at that time occupied by the Persian tribe of Afshar, and the 

* The Cha'b Sheikh informed me that the tribe emigrated from Koweit and the 
Arabian coast of the Persian Gulf. Some divisions of the tribe may trace their 
origin to that part of Arabia. 

f Kobban is not modern in origin, as it is mentioned by the older Arabian geo- 
graphers. — F. S. 
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town of Dorak * was their principal settlement. The Afshars 
allowed them to settle in the lower part of the country upon pay- 
ing a tribute of butter and other produce of their cattle. To the 
Turkish f government they also paid a yearly sum for occupation 
of lands near the Euphrates; and the Sheikh probably received 
his yearly investiture from the governor of Basrah. Kobban, 
which then stood on one of the .arms of the Karvin, was their 
principal settlement, and a place of some consequence. They 
soon afterwards ascended the Jerrahi, and pitched their tents 
around a small tappeh, or artificial mound, on which rose the 
modern town of Fellahiyah. The Afshars objected to this 
encroachment on their territorities ; but the Cha'bs excused 
themselves by saying that the pastures of the Jerrahi were better 
suited to their buffaloes than Kobban, where they did not pros- 
per. They were suffered to remain ; and soon afterwards a ditch 
was dug round the tappeh, upon which the Afshars again remon- 
strated. The Cha'bs answered, that the ditch was constructed to 
preserve their buffaloes, which were carried off almost every night 
by their neighbours. The Afshars were satisfied. The following 
year, however, a stout mud- wall was raised within the ditch, and 
the Cha'bs were in a state to resist an enemy. The Afshars, 
finding that they were likely soon to throw off their authority 
altogether, invited the Chief of a neighbouring tribe to assist them 
in expelling the Arabs from the country. This Chief entered the 
field in the spring, but, falling ill, was compelled to return, and 
the expedition was deferred till the autumn. In the interval the 
Afshars concluded a peace with the Cha'bs, which they intended 
to break as soon as it was in their power to do so. Of this the 
Arabs were aware, and formed a design of expelling them before 
they could receive assistance. They accordingly made a feast, to 
which the Afshars were invited. As they were eating, the Cha'bs 
fell upon them and slew them to the number of fourteen, all of 
whom were chiefs of the Dorak Afshars. They then applied to 
the Wall of Hawizah, who was sovereign of the country, to assist 
them in driving out the Persians. (f We are Arabs/' said they, 
" and consequently the Wall's' brothers. It is better that we should 
be his subjects ; we are willing to render the same services and 
pay the same tribute as the Afshars." The Wall consented, and 
marched against Dorak, which was completely destroyed. The 
Afshars fled to Lehrowi, where they built a castle, which still 
retains their name. Some years afterwards, the Begler-BegJ of 
Fars endeavoured to reconquer the country, but the Afshars, after 
a few encounters, were compelled to leave the Dorak country, 

* Daurak is placed by Abu-1-feda in 30° 15' or 32° 20' N. (Geogr., p. 316).— F. S. 
f The Khalifs, for Kobban was founded long before the Turks possessed Baghdad. 
— F. S. 

\ Chief of chiefs, i.e., viceroy. — F. S. 
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which has since remained in the hands of the Cha'b Arabs. 
Kerim Khan* marched against Fellahiyah, and after he had re- 
mained there two or three months without being able to cross 
the numerous branches of the river, the plague appeared in his 
camp, and compelled him to make a hasty retreat, abandoning his 
artillery, which fell into the hands of the Cha'bs. Mohammed 
'All Mfrza also sent an expedition against Fellahiyah, but retired 
on the Sheikh's paying the sum of 13,000 tomans. Such is the 
history of the settlement of the tribe in this country, as recounted 
to me by members of it. 

Sheikh Salman appears to have been the first Chief of any 
celebrity in this tribe, and he may be called the founder of the 
present family. He constructed dams across the rivers, dug 
canals, built houses and villages, planted date-groves, encouraged 
commerce and navigation, and finally established his tribes in the 
country. He appears to have been a man of singular ability, and 
of a very liberal mind. Thamir is, I believe, the great-grandson 
of that Sheikh, and succeeded his two brothers in the command 
of the tribe. Since his flight, one of his relations has been 
appointed in his stead, by the Mo'tamid. 

Sir John Macdonald Kinneir states that the revenues of the 
Chab Sheikh amounted to five laks of piastres (50,000Z.) a-year; 
and that he could bring into the field five thousand horse and 
twenty thousand foot. This is much exaggerated, f I believe his 
revenues scarcely amount to one-third of that sum : I have given 
the number of his troops above. 

Sheikh Thamir was undoubedly, for an Arab, a remarkable 
man. The country owes much of its present prosperity to him. 
Agriculture and commerce were encouraged, and those engaged 
in such pursuits protected. Canals and watercourses, upon which 
the cultivation of this country can alone depend, were kept in 
good repair, and new works of the kind frequently undertaken. 
Caravans and travellers through his country were well protected, 
and cases of plunder were very rare. He had rendered Moham- 
merah a flourishing port ; and Fellahiyah had become in a great 
measure the depot of merchandise supplied to Shushter and 
Dizful, and to the province of Khuzistan. Merchants connected 
with him were satisfied with the protection he afforded, and did 
not consider the dues levied by his tribes exorbitant. He was 
generally respected by his subjects; and, unlike the Sheikhs of 
most other tribes, exercised unlimited authority over them, ex- 
tending to the infliction of death, mutilation, or other punish- 
ments. It must, however, be admitted that he was, on the whole, 
very little to be trusted, and that he was more than once guilty of 
most unjustifiable acts of treachery. Seyyids and Mullas had an 

* The successor of Nadir Shah. 

t But Sir John M. Kinneir visited Persia more than thirty-eight years ago. — F. S. 
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unlimited influence over him, and among them he distributed 
large sums of money, He resided at Fellahiyah, and possessed 
a large muzif,* where many guests were constantly entertained. 
In his habits he affected the character rather of an independent 
prince than of an Arab Sheikh, and was constantly surrounded by 
a large number of attendants. 

The annual sum paid by him to the governor of Fars was only 
3400 tomans (1700Z.) ; an incredibly small sum when the extent 
of the tribes and the productiveness of the country are considered. 
Some pretence, however, was always found to exact a larger sum ; 
and the Mo'tamid, although not the governor of the country, ob- 
tained 5000 tomans from the Sheikh during his last visit, besides 
horses and other presents. The sum formerly paid by the Cha'bs 
was only 1000 tomans yearly, which was rather considered by 
them as a kind of pishkash, or present, than as an annual fixed 
tribute. Indeed these Arabs scarcely consider themselves as 
Persian subjects, and no local governor, or even agent of the 
government, resides in Fellahiyah. 

The greater portion of the Cha'b Arabs have now become 
Deh-Nishins, or settlers in villages. On the Kariin they possess 
Weis, Ahwaz, Isma'ih'yah, Idrisiyah, Mohammerah ; on the 
Jerrahi; Fellahiyah, Junjeri, Bonei-Boneyyan, Busi, Kare'ibah, 
Ka z i, Ddb-el-Mir, Sedeirah Attegeyyah, Hadamah, Boneiwar, 
Rihanah, Bonehbeyan, Khalfabad, and Cham-Sabij (thus named 
from its having formerly been entirely inhabited by Sabaeans) ; on 
the river of Hindiyan ; half Hindiyan, Deh Mulla, and Gurgeri ; 
on the sea, Bender Ma'shur, and one or two other settlements. 
To these may be added other small villages scattered through the 
country. Many of them, and indeed almost all those that are on 
the Jerrahi, are composed of huts built of reeds. Villages are daily 
rising, whilst others are as frequently falling into decay, owing 
to consumption of pasture, destruction of watercourses, or other 
causes which must influence the state of an erratic population 
depending much upon nature and little upon itself, even for the 
common necessaries of life. 

The Cha'bs have lost much of the genuine Arab character. 
Their Sheikh exercises a despotic power over his dependants, 
and the usual relation between an Arab chief and his tribe no 
longer exists. The blood of the Cha'bs has also become mixed, 
though not perhaps directly, with that of the Persians. They 
have frequently intermarried with natives of Shushter, Dizful, 
and Behbehan ; and the principal wife of Sheikh Thamir was 
the daughter of a chief of Zeittin. The inhabitants of Khii- 
zistan, it is true, claim an Arab descent ; but there is scarcely a 
family which has not a very marked mixture of Persian blood. 

* An asylum, a refuge for the destitute. — F. S. 

f Misspelt Sabbi in the author's list of names. — F. S. 
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Many refugees from the principal towns in the province have 
settled in the territories of the Arab tribes — a common place of 
refuge for political offenders. The chiefs of the mountains have 
also frequently intermarried with Arabs, and the celebrated 
Bakhtiyari chiefs, 'All Mardan, Reshid, and 'Ali Salih, were 
descended from a daughter of the Wall of Hawizah. 

The Beni-Lam Arabs occupy the south-eastern portion of the 
Pashalik of Baghdad, and are included in that government. 
Many of the divisions of this very extensive tribe, occasionally 
encamp within the province of Khuzistan. It is perhaps difficult 
to determine with any certainty the territories of the Sheikh of 
this tribe. The Beni-Lam encamp even at the gates of Men- 
dali, and occupy the country between that town and Badrai. 
The plains at the foot of the mountains, from Mendali to the 
banks of the river Kerkhah, afford them pasturage for their 
cattle during the winter, although a portion of this country be- 
longs to the Feili, by whom it is occupied. The village of 
Beyyat, which they inhabit, belongs to 'All Khan, as well as 
half the district of Patak. On the banks of the Tigris they are 
found from the vicinity of Kut-el-Hamra to almost the junction 
of that river with the Euphrates.* The low hills dividing the 
plain of Dasht-' Abbas from that of I'wan-Kerkhah are usually 
considered as their western boundaries ; I 'wan being, it is said, 
on Persian ground. The Beni Lcim also encamp on the banks 
of the Kerkhah, although their territories terminate about eight 
or ten miles to the west of it. 

The tribe is divided into numerous branches, the names of 
some of which I give, as received from their Sheikhs. 



Subdivisions of the Beni Lam. 



Chenanah (Kenanah) 

Mayyah 

Gheleimi 

Keserayi-' Abbas Turki 

Keserayi-Shamki 

Keserayi-' Ali- Huse'in 

Cha'b 

Seyyid Hasan 

Derbelu 

Zihrij 

Hamel el Hamud 

Habubah 

El Taif 

Ben Khomeis 

Abu Cbamel (Kamil) 

Haneftyeh 

Mokasis 



Hiyyiyeh 

Luweimi 

Zebodah 

Sheitat 

Eon 'Abd-el-Khan 

Beshashiyeh 

Tukiyal 

Beni 'Akubah 

Soweid 

Al Bu Kabiid 

Beit Heran 

Sa'dah 

Sheikh Na'mah 

Beit Mohanna 

'Arkari 

Otreif 

Seyyid Abu-1 



Belasim 

Dahe'imi 

Dhehebat 

Yuraniyah 

Surkah 

Kersan 

'Allani 

Muiirah 

El Tureyyad 

'Ashirat Kelati 

Beit Zohrah 

Beni Seyyid 

Ben Dahan 

Al-Rahmah 

Menayil 

Ferasah 

Seyyid Mohammed 



Taurah 

Gereizat 

Zebriyah 

Sekur 

Artab 

Beni Temim 

Sa'ad 

Betiiyeh 

Al Bu Mohammed 

Bu Kamar 

Al Bu Dariyeh 

Bm-rah 

Ardishah 

Ben Mo'alla 

Radhi, or Razi 

He war 

Sheikh Ahmed. 



* The banks of the lower part of the Tigris are occupied by the Al Bu Mohammed ; 
that portion of the tribe encamping on the left bank usually recognises the authority 
of the Sheikh of the Beni Lam. 
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Of these tribes the Keser&yi-'Abbas-Turki, Keserayi-Shamki, 
Keserayi-'Ali-Husein, Sheitat, Yuraniyah, Sekiir, and Ebn- 
'Abdal Khan usually encamp on the banks of the river Kerkhah, 
within the territories of the Wall of Hawizah. They were plun- 
dered in 1841 by the Mo'tamid — their cattle, horses, sheep, 
tents, and even wives and children having been carried off, and 
the men compelled to take shelter in the brushwood near the 
river. 

The Beni Lam, occupying the frontiers of the Turkish and 
Persian empires, are but slightly dependent upon either. They 
are continually engaged in plundering expeditions ; and in war 
are most treacherous and dishonest, and proverbially feared 
throughout the province. Their present Sheikh is Madhkur ; his 
rival, Sheikh Na'mah, is, however, at the head of many of the 
divisions. Na'mah bears a high character for courage and hos- 
pitality; but Madhkur is little liked by the tribes. I do not 
consider him as a man to be trusted, and have certainly very 
little reason to be satisfied with him. 

Although Mahdkur is considered as the chief of the Beni 
Lam, yet each division has its own Sheikh, who, continually en- 
gaged in plundering and in robbing, is very little under his control. 
Dawud, Sheikh of the Heyyeh, generally encamping in the Dasht 
'Abbas, and Musellim, Sheikh of the ' Abd-al-khan a carried their 
depredations as far as the gates of Dizful, and plundered or 
levied contributions upon all caravans passing through the plains. 
From these circumstances I consider the country of the Beni 
L£m as very difficult of access, particularly to an European ; and 
although I twice succeeded in traversing it, partly in disguise, I 
was plundered by those who were sent to protect me, and nar- 
rowly escaped on several occasions, with my life. This was the 
more remarkable, as Sheikh Madhktir had frequently courted the 
friendship of the English engaged in navigating the Tigris, and 
it was under his protection that I entered his territories. 

I cannot state positively the number of families composing this 
very extensive tribe, but I am inclined to think that, with their 
dependencies, they must amount to nearly 30,000. As I have 
observed, however, they very seldom all acknowledge the authority 
of Madhktir, who has not more than 15,000 armed men at his 
command ; of these, perhaps, 4000 or 5000 are horsemen. In 
wars with the Montefik Arabs they have been continually de- 
feated ; and I believe them deficient in courage. 

Madhkur generally resides at 'Amarat, a few miles below the 
Hadd, and near the banks of the river Tigris. During the 
summer the tribes congregate near that river and on the borders 
of the vast inland marshes formed by its waters. In the winter 
and summer they usually encamp in the sandstone and gypsum 
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hills running parallel to the great range, or in the plains at the 
foot of the mountains. They mix with the Feili tribes of Pushti- 
Kiih, and pasture their flocks on their lands, for which they yearly 
pay a small sum to the Wall, 'Ali Khan. They are usually on 
good terms with the inhabitants of the mountains, whose chiefs 
continually take refuge in their tents when oppressed by the 
government, or expelled by their own tribes. The Arab Sheikhs 
at the same time, frequently seek an asylum among the I'liyats of 
the hills. Thus it is for their mutual interest to be on friendly 
terms. 

The Beni Lam pay a capitation tax to the Pasha of Baghdad, 
and in 1841 sent presents and sums of money to theMo'tamid. As 
they encamp on the Persian territory, the Governor of Khuzistan 
may perhaps be justified in claiming a small tribute from them. 
And as they frequently make plundering excursions into the lands 
of Dizful, and rob Persian caravans, he was certainly justified in 
expelling their tribe from the banks of the Kerkhah. When en- 
camped on the banks of the Tigris, the Beni Lam are well pro- 
tected from invasions,, on the Persian side, by the vast marshes 
formed by the Hadd and the Kerkhah. 

Sheikh Madhkiir is of the family of Belasim and a Shfah.* 
It will be seen from the above remarks that Mohammed Taki 
Khan exercised the chief authority, and filled the most important 
post in the province of Khuzistan. Shushter was completely 
in his power ; in Dizful he had very extensive influence ; he had 
twice occupied Behbehan, had once taken Hawizah, and had re- 
placed the Sheikh of the Ch'ab Arabs in Fellahiyah. His com- 
manding position was as much to be attributed to his abilities and 
to his wise policy as to his actual power. He raised himself to 
it, not without bloodshed, but with as little expenditure of life as 
is usual in this country. He had acquired a remarkable ascend- 
ancy over the Chiefs that surrounded him, and exercised a won- 
derful control over the barbarous tribes of which he was the 
head. Among those who immediately acknowledged him as their 
chief, open robbery was seldom heard of, and when discovered, 
the offenders were severely punished. From the gate of Shushter 
to that of Behbehan a single traveller might have journeyed in 
safety, and during many years no caravans had been plundered in 
his territories. Between Shushter and Dizful, however, a day's 
journey, and on a road forming the communication between two 
large and important towns, robberies were of constant occur- 
rence by the tribes under Ja'fer Kuli Khan and Kelb 'All Khan. 
Latterly he had endeavoured, and with considerable success, to 
settle many of his subjects in permanent abodes; villages were 

* That is, of the sect of 'Ali. 
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rapidly rising, and his wandering tribes were at length engaging 
in settled pursuits. For two years Mohammed Taki had not 
passed the summer in the Sardesirs, but had remained in Ram 
Hormuz, or in the neighbourhood of Kal'ahi Tul, to super- 
intend the settlements which he had founded. In his personal 
habits he was sober and abstemious, never indulging in vices so 
prevalent in Persia. He was affable to all, mixing daily with his 
people rather as their equal than as their chief. During nearly a 
year's residence with him, I never saw an individual receive chas- 
tisement, nor did a case of open robbery* or of violence come 
under my notice. His revenues were collected according to the 
fertility of the districts and prosperity of the tribes, never arbi- 
trarily, or by treachery, cruelty, or oppression. The sums appor- 
tioned and raised were exceedingly small ; and I believe that 
Mohammed Taki Khan retained but a small surplus after satis- 
fying the demands of the government, and that surplus was gene- 
rally distributed in charity. Kal'ahi Tul was daily crowded with 
poor Seyyids, Mull as, and other needy persons from Shushter, 
who never quitted without Barats (orders) upon the tribes for 
ample sums, which were paid as soon as presented. It may 
well be believed that he was beloved by his adherents, and exer- 
cised a great authority over them. He was in every respect a 
man of remarkable ability, liberal in his views for the improve- 
ment of his country, with few religious prejudices, and generally 
prudent in his dealings with the government. I have observed 
that Mohammed Taki Khan possessed several villages in Feridun, 
and that he had taken refuge there in his youth. He ever after- 
wards felt a sincere gratitude for the protection he had received 
from the Christian inhabitants, and would not suffer them to be 
oppressed or thwarted in the observance of their religion. If 
they came to Kal'ahi Tul, they were treated with marked atten- 
tion, and lodged in the chief's Anderun or Harem. Of this I 
was frequently a witness, and received from the Armenians 
themselves, assurances of their attachment to Mohammed Taki 
Khan.f 

* I was attacked and robbed, but by a tribe of Dinarunis, which even Mohammed 
Taki Khan could never control. He, however, sent to the Chief, and insisted that every 
missing article should be immediately returned ; and I received back the whole of my 
property. It was my habit to traverse these wild mountains perfectly alone, and 
never was I attacked or insulted, except on the occasion mentioned, when the country 
was in a state of war. 

f Major Rawlinson accompanied the governor of Kirmanshah, Bahram Mirza, in 
one of his biennial plundering expeditions against Mohammed Taki Khan, and 
although employed in hostilities against him, and consequently having little oppor- 
tunity of knowing his real character, he makes the following remarks on his talents 
and on the system he pursued. "At the outset of his career," says Major R. (p. 80), 
" he was the acknowledged chief of his own single tribe, and he owes his present 
powerful position solely to the distinguished ability with which he has steered his 
course amid the broils and conflicts of the other tribes. He collects his revenues 
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It was the policy of this Chief to secure the friendship and 
alliance of the neighbouring chiefs, and he did not hesitate to 
assist them, even if in opposition to the Persian government. 

Geography. 

The general features of the country between Kirmanshah and 
Shiraz may be described in a few words. A lofty chain of 
mountains, running S.E., forms a kind of nucleus. Their sum- 
mits are frequently within the range of perpetual snow. They 
are interspersed with vertile valleys, which are well watered, and 
possess a generous soil. The bellut,* or oak, abounds; and other 
trees, such as the walnut, pomegranate, fig, vine, &c., are found 
in the valleys and other sheltered places. These mountains are 
the Yailaks, or summer residences, of the Lur tribes. In them 
are found the sources of those important rivers, the Karun, Ker- 
khah, the river of Dizful, the Jerrahi or Kurdistan river, j- the 
Zohreh, &c. They are composed of limestone, seldom contain 
petrefactions. Their outline is rather undulating than serrated, 
though they frequently rise into majestic peaks. To the E. and 
W. of these, and at a considerable elevation above the sea, are 
found highly fertile valleys and spacious plains. To the E., 
Feridun, Bazuft, Chahar-Mahall, Japalak, Silakkur, the plain of 
Burujird, &c. To the W., Mai-Amir, Tul, the plain of Bihba- 
han, Seimmarah, &c. These valleys and plains are either watered 
by rivers and streams, or owe their fertility to the accumulation of 
winter torrents, which rushing down from the mountains and 
finding no outlet, form a lake or reservoir, which lasts till the 
middle of the summer. Their soil is extremely rich, producing 
corn and barley, and forming excellent pasture-lands for sheep 
and cattle. Those to the W. of the mountains are the winter 
encamping-places of the Lur I'liyats. Beyond them there occurs 
a range of hills varying from 5000 to 2000 feet in height, running 
parallel with the great chain, and consisting of sandstone and 
a very friable limestone, much intermixed with gypsum. They 
contain but few springs of fresh water, and abound with pools of 
naphtha or petroleum, bitumen, and sulphureous or brackish water, 
and frequently, as at the naphtha-springs near Ram Hormuz, have 
a burnt and volcanic appearance. The soil also is generally 

according to no arbitrary method, but in proportion to the fertility of the districts and 
the state of his villages and tribes. He has done everything in his power to break the 
tribes of their nomadic habits, and to a great extent he has succeeded. In Feridun 
he has purchased very extensive lands, where he has founded numerous villages ; and 
in the plain of Ram Hormuz he has also settled a vast number of peaceful colonists." 

* Quercus ballota.— F. S. 

f In most parts of Asia the rivers are named from the country through which, or 
the town near which, they flow. Many names known to the geographers even of the 
fifteenth century, are now forgotten by the natives. — F. S. 
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covered with a large deposit of saline matter. The summits of 
these hills are usually tabular ; their sides furrowed by innume- 
rable torrents, which sweep down with irresistible violence during 
the rainy season : they are consequently precipitous, and fre- 
quently inaccessible to heavily-laden animals from the western 
side. On the E. they are on a level with the plains at the foot 
of the great range. They are seldom inhabited to any consider- 
able extent, except during the winter, when rain-water accumu- 
lates in the bottoms, and the hills are then clothed with grass and 
flowers. The soil is favourable to the growth of corn and barley, 
and the hills are in general well wooded with the belut, or oak, 
and konar.* To the W. of the low hills are those vast plains 
known by the Persians as 'Arabistan, and stretching in almost 
one uninterrupted flat to the Tigris, the Shat-el-'Arab, and the 
sea. Such are the general features of the whole of the country 
between 30° and 34° N. latitude. 

Of the rivers, the most important is the Karun. Its principal 
sources are in the mountains of Zardah-Kuh. j The springs 
are most abundant, and, from its source, the KarunJ is a large 
river. On the opposite, or eastern side of Zardah-Kuh, are the 
sources of the Zendarud. § They are called Chehel-Cheshmeh, 
or "the forty springs." Shah 'Abbas the Great formed the design 
of cutting through the mountain, and of bringing the united 
waters of the Karun and Zendarud to Isfahan, the capital of his 
empire. He commenced the undertaking, and before his death 
it was nearly completed. His successors, sensible of the import- 
ance of the work, but desirous of acquiring the honour of its 
entire execution, recommenced at a differet place : the result 
was, that after great expenditure of money and labour, the river 
continued in its original bed. A great portion, however, of the 
work was completed, and the remains, now called Kor Kanun, 
are very remarkable. The river, after forcing its way through 
lofty mountains by precipitous and narrow gorges, and receiving 
numerous small streams from the valleys, is joined by its principal 
tributary, the Abi Bors, a few miles above Susan. This river is 
almost equal in size to the Karun, and is, I believe, formed to 
the S. of Fellat by the united waters of the Kersan and Abi- 
Garin. These rivers are indicated in Arrowsmith's map, but 
their course, which, according to it, runs towards Yezdikhast, 
appears to be reversed. The Abi Bors, to its junction with the 
Karun, is a broad and rapid stream, forcing its way through a 

* Zizyphus lotus, vulgaris or Jujuba, the Chonnarus of the Greeks. — F. S. 
-j- Yellow Mount.— F. S. 

| This river is called by the Arabs Kariin, by the Bakhtiyaris Kuran. Both names 
are used in the province of Khtizistan ; the proper orthography is probably Kuran. 
§ Properly Zendah-rud, living stream. — F. S. 
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succession of precipitous ravines,, and only fordable in one or two 
places with much difficulty during the autumn. It is crossed on 
the road between Komishah and Kal'ahi Tul, in the valley of 
Bors. Artillery and heavy baggage must be taken across on 
rafts. To the N. of the Abi Bors is the Abi Lurdagan, which 
takes its rise in Janiki Sardisir, near the village from whence 
it derives its name. It is fordable in many places, but is gene- 
rally narrow and deep, with well-wooded banks. After the 
junction of these streams, the Kariin becomes a large and rapid 
river. Passing through a difficult ravine, it enters the valley 
of Susan. Here I found it fordable in the month of November, 
but only at one spot, and the ford a very difficult one. Below 
Susan, it forced its way through a most precipitous gorge, break- 
ing with great violence over innumerable rocks, which have been 
precipitated by the mountain torrents into the bed of the river. 
Here there are the remains of a magnificent bridge; the but- 
tresses, of massive brick-work, are apparently of the Kayanian 
epoch. They rise to a considerable height from the foaming 
torrent, and have defied its impetuosity for ages. Even rafts 
cannot be floated through this narrow and dangerous passage. 
The Kariin continues to wind between lofty mountains overhang- 
ing the valley of Susan-Sahrab and the plain of Andakii, until 
it emerges into the plain of ' Akili. It receives several tributary 
streams, the principal of which are the Talak, which rises near 
Kiih-Keimi, and, traversing Tang-Bo Hamid, runs near the foot 
of Diz Malekan to Ziv-Rud ; and the Abi Sfnir, a large salt 
stream which enters the Kariin above Ldlf. 

These tributaries are all fordable, unless swollen by the rains, 
when they become most impetuous and dangerous torrents. I 
was carried away by the Abi-Shiir after one night's rain, though 
the day before it was scarcely above my horse's knees. The 
Kariin enters the plain of 'A kill by a narrow gorge, and here 
quits the great chain. This ravine has been fortified, and the 
remains of two ancient castles, probably Sasanian, are found on 
either side of the river. That to the right is called Kal'ahi 
Rustam,* and is a very singular ruin. A lofty detached rock rises 
abruptly from the river, and has been surrounded and fortified to 
its very summit by great masses of stone, taken from the torrent 
and united with the most tenacious cement. Around this rock 
are numerous foundations, also of stone, which appear to mark 
the site of a town ; and in the neighbouring mountains are exca- 
vations similar to those found in Shushter, which are evidently 
burial-places for the dead. The remains on the left bank are 
called KaFahi Dokhtar, or D6dar,f and consist of similar fortifi- 

* Rustam is the Herculeg of the Persian Romances. — F. S. 
f i. e. Daughter's Castle.— F. S. 
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cations. The Lurs have many traditions concerning these ruins. 
The castle on the right bank they pretend was built by Rustam, 
when engaged in a war with a Maiden Queen who occupied the 
opposite side of the river. It is probable that the principal 
road into the mountainous region of Elymais was carried through 
this pass, as the principal road to Isfahan, and the Bakhtiyaris 
now is : it was defended by two castles, the ruins of which 
occupy the banks of the river. In the plains of ? Akili the Kanin 
is a broad and tranquil stream, and would be fit for navigation if 
not blocked up by the band or dam of Shushter. Here numerous 
canals and watercourses for irrigation have been drawn from it. 
The length of its course through the plains is about 10 miles; it 
is joined by the large salt stream of Be'itawand, and shortly after- 
wards forces its way through the gorge of Kuhi Fedelak, a part 
of the range of lower limestone and sandstone hills parallel to 
the great range. The cliffs rise on both sides perpendicularly 
from the river, and a road has with much labour been excavated 
on its left bank. This road is an ancient work, and there are 
many tombs in the rock above the river similar to those of KaPahi 
Rustam. Here also a band, or dam, was constructed, probably 
to insure a supply of water to irrigate the lands of 'Akili. All 
traces of this work have now disappeared. It was called, or the 
spot is now called, Bandi Dokhtar.* I have already described 
the river, and its division into two parts at Shushter. About five 
miles below Shushter, the Abi Gargar is nearly traversed by a 
band, called Mahibazan, which is partly natural and partly 
artificial, having been constructed for the purpose of turning the 
water upon mills : it prevents the ascent of vessels to the town. 
Below this dam is the village of Hasam-abad, where boats em- 
ployed in the trade between Shushter, Ahwaz and Mohammerah 
usually anchor. The Abi Gargar below Hasam-abad is a deep 
stream with a moderate current, and is on that account usually 
preferred to the main body of the river for the navigation of the 
Kanin ; its banks are generally high and well wooded. Below 
Hasam-abad are the ruins of one or two insignificant kiits, or 
mud forts. Its entire course may be about 36 miles. 

It joins the river at Bandi Kir, having first traversed the re* 
mains of a very ancient city. The foundations and ruins of build- 
ings are washed away by the canal, and appear to mark the site 
of a city of the Kayanian epoch. The right banks of the Abi 
Gargar are inhabited by the Giinduzlu tribe. The main body 
of the river unites at Bandi Kir with the river of Dizful and the 
Abi Gargar. Its banks are well wooded, the river is deep, and, I 
believe, well calculated for navigation. There appears to be no 

* Daughter's dam. 
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interruption from the bridge of Shushter downwards. Shortly 
after leaving that town, it enters the alluvial soil, in which it con- 
tinues to its junction with the Shat-el-'Arab and the sea. After 
the union of the three streams at Bandi Kir, the Kariin becomes 
a noble river, exceeding in size the Tigris or Euphrates.* Its 
banks are well wooded, its depth is considerable, its current 
equal and moderate, and it is in fact a river admirably suited to 
steam or other navigation. About 13 miles below Bandi Kir, on 
the left bank of the river, is the village of Wa'is, containing about 
300 families ; and between Wa'is and Ahwaz there are two ruined 
mud forts, now uninhabited. The right bank of the river is usually 
occupied by the Arab tribe of 'Anafijah. 

A low range of sandstone hills traverses the Kartin at Ahwaz. 
It is evident that the river has forced a passage through them, and 
the rocks, which remain in its bed, form the only obstruction in 
its course from Shushter to the sea. Four ridges of rocks cross 
the Kariin at Ahwaz : the first, immediately above the castle, and 
below a large island in the river, has an opening which admits of 
vessels without any difficulty, and has nine fathoms of water ; the 
second, which traverses the river below the castle, is the most im- 
portant of the four. It has two openings, through which the 
river at the dry season rushes with some impetuosity. The chief 
channel, which is that near the right bank, has about nine fathoms 
water, and is of considerable breadth. Through it, Lieutenant 
Selby took the steamer ( Assyria,' and the inhabitants of Ahwaz 
constantly track large vessels by the same passage. The second 
channel, which is nearly in the centre of the river, is considerably 
smaller, but has about the same depth of soundings. This ridge 
of rocks has been taken advantage of in constructing a band 
across the river, and the interstices are filled up with massive 
masonry, much of which now remains. It is not, at the same 
time, improbable that, as at Shushter, the band was used as the 
foundation of a bridge. This is the celebrated band of Ahwaz ; 
it is not, however, to be compared with those of a somewhat 
similar construction at Shushter. The third ridge, not traversing 
the river, offers no obstacle to the ascent of vessels. The fourth 
ridge is of the same description. 

The river at Ahwaz is between a quarter and half a mile in 
breadth, and has a continuous channel of above 8 feet deep in the 
driest season of the year. I believe that the band which causes 
the chief obstruction in the river at Ahwaz might easily be re- 
moved to such an extent as to admit of the passage of steam- 
vessels, and to diminish the velocity of the current. 

Ahwaz is inhabited by Ra'yyats subject to the Cha'b Sheikh, 

* And see Macdonald Kinneir (p. 293). 
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whose Chief is Sheikh Madhkiir. Many of the inhabitants own 
small bugalahs, which trade between Mohammerah and Shushter, 
or are used for the transport of merchandise between those places, 
as the owners themselves do not trade. They also carry Kerbela 
pilgrims for a small sum up and down the river. They usually 
take 3 days in descending, without the aid of sails, from Ha- 
sam-abad to Ahwaz, and between 4 and 6 days from Ahwaz to 
Mohammerah. 

From Ahwaz the river runs S.S.E. to Kut 'Abdu-llah. Ahwaz 
is placed by Lieutenant Selby in lat 31° 18' 30" N., and about 
49° E. long. As far as Kut 'Abdu-llah, the river winds but little, 
but beyond that place, it is very serpentine as far as Jsmailiyeh. 
This village, which belongs to the Bawi tribe, is placed by Lieu- 
tenant Selby in 30° 58' N. lat., and 48° 46' E. long., or 14 miles 
to the W. of Ahwaz. Seven miles S. by E. from Isma'iliyeh is 
the village of Idn'siyeh. Eight miles S.S.VV. of Idrisiyeh is 
Imam 'All Husein. Ten miles E. of 'All Husein is Rubein 
ibn Ya'kiib. Twelve miles to the eastward is the artificial canal, 
which is drawn from the river Jerrahi and passes through the town 
of Fellahfyah. The river runs from thence S.E. to the Haffar, 
about J 2 miles distant. From the right and left banks of the 
river there extends a vast plain, unbroken by a single eminence, 
and now almost uninhabited and without cultivation. The river 
running through an alluvial soil is subject to much variation in its 
bed, but a continuous channel may be found at all times of not 
less than 2 fathoms in depth. Its banks from about 35 miles 
above Mohammerah are well wooded, and it is in every respect 
admirably adapted to steam navigation.* 

From the Kanin, below Shushter to the Bahmeh-shir, numerous 
canals and watercourses have been drawn. These are evidently 
very ancient works, and some of them, particularly one on the 
left bank of the river at Kut 'Abdu-llah, of very considerable 
size. The beds of these canals are now much elevated above the 
river, even when that stream is highest. They must, therefore, 
have been supplied with water by artificial means, or the bed of 
the river must have greatly deepened since their formation. I 
believe the latter to have been the case, from the nature of the 
soil through which the Kanin flows. Its course has evidently 
varied much even in the upper, and it will be seen how much it 
has altered within these few years in the lower part of the country. 
The hills which it traverses at Ahwaz are not continuous, but, 

* I examined this river in the « Assyria,' accompanied by Lieut. Selby. That 
enterprising officer has conferred the most essential benefits upon English trade, and I 
trust, upon civilization, by his survey of this river, the Bahmeh-Shir, the Kerkhah, 
and the Hai. These are some of the most interesting and useful results of the Eu- 
phrates-expedition 
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breaking off on the left bank of the river, do not rise again until 
about 4 or 5 miles beyond its right bank. It is evident that this 
was a continuous chain, and that a portion of the hills in the 
interval has been gradually worn away by the action of the 
waters. 

The Kanin discharges itself into the sea by the Khor Bahmeh- 
Shir, and part of its waters into the Shat-el-'Arab by an artificial 
cut or canal called the Haffar. Such are, at present, the only 
outlets of this river. The Bahmeh-Shir is about 40 miles in 
length, and has a good navigable channel to its junction with 
the sea of not less than 4 fathoms' depth, being above half 
a mile in width. Its general course is S.S.E. Its entrance 
is at low water, during spring tides, more than 3 fathoms 
deep, and therefore practicable for ships of large burden. Its 
banks are but little inhabited, as its water, being often mixed by 
the tides from the Persian Gulf, is generally salt. The canal 
from the Kanin to the Shat-el-'Arab, now generally called the 
Haffar, is about 3 miles in length, and receives probably about 
three-fifths of the waters of the river. It has evidently, since the 
time of its construction, increased considerably in size, and must, 
from the nature of the soil, and from the force with which the 
tide enters the Bahmeh-shir, operating as a check upon the free 
discharge of the waters of the river by that mouth, be daily en- 
larged. There is depth of water in this canal for vessels of any 
burden. On it, is situated the town of Mohammerah. Its banks, 
like those of the Shat-el-'Arab, are clothed with palm-groves. 
The tide ascends in the Kanin for a few miles above Rube'in ibn 
Ya'kiib. 

I have observed that the course of the Kanin, near its discharge 
into the sea, has undergone considerable changes. Even in the 
latter half of the last century, it had two mouths; the Khdr 
Kobban,* and the Khor Bahmeh-Shir. It appears that a Sheikh 
of the Cha'b Arabs constructed a band or dam across the river 
near Sablah, to force the waters of the Kanin into the Kobban 
branch. It must be remembered that the Kh6r Kobban did not 
receive the great body of the waters of the Kanin, but its chief 
mouth was the Bahmeh-shir. The Kobban branch separated 
from the river about 15 miles above the Bahmeh shir.| This 
dam was destroyed by Ken'm Khan during his invasion of the 
Cha'b territories, and the waters of the Karun gradually resuming 
their ancient course, the Kobban was quite filled up, and even 
the vestiges of this branch no longer exist. The Kobban, be- 
fore its discharge, appears to have been divided into three 
branches. It may be doubted whether the Kobban was not, at a 

* Vulgarly pronounced Gobban. -j- See Macdonald Kinneir (p. 293). 
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very early period, the real and only outlet of the Karun into the 
sea. It is evident that the Haffar is an artificial cut; its name 
denotes it.* Now the Karun was undoubtedly called the Haffar 
on its separation from the Kobban branch ; and it will be found 
that the name of HaffaY is now applied not only to the 3 miles of 
the Karun upon which stands Mohammerah, but to 14 or 15 
miles of the river above the Bahmeh-Shir. 

The river of Dizful, which unites with the Karun at Bandi 
Kir, has its source in the mountains to the N.W. of Buru- 
jird. Its principal, and indeed almost only tributary, unites 
with it immediately before its entrance into the mountains at the 
village of Bahrein, in the plain of Bunijird; from thence it flows 
almost due S. to Dizful, receiving a few small mountain torrents 
on its way, but no stream of any importance. About 5 miles 
above Dizful it is joined by the Balad-rud, or more correctly the 
Bala-Riid, " the upper river," an insignificant stream in the 
summer months, but a most impetuous and dangerous torrent 
in spring. It receives near this spot, the Siiz-aw,f a small 
stream, which only deserves mention as, like the Shawur or Sha- 
piir, it rises from springs gushing out in the plain near Kal'ah 
Hajf 'All. It takes its name (Sabz-ab) from the green colour of 
its waters. After receiving the Bala-nid, the river of Dizful turns 
sharply to the S.E., and runs generally in that direction till it 
joins the Karun. 

Its course is, however, as tortuous and serpentine as that of any 
river with which I am acquainted. Frequently in its windings, it 
recoils upon itself within a few yards, and then suddenly diverges 
for some miles. In one instance a bank, little more than 9 feet 
in breadth, separates the two reaches of the river, which, after a 
circuitous course of about 10 miles, returns to the same spot. 
The banks of this river are thickly wooded with the poplar and 
tamarisk. The brushwood is inhabited by lions and large herds 
of deer. The tribe of the Ali Kathir Arabs encamp near this 
river, except at its junction with the Kanin, where its banks are 
usually occupied by the 'Anafijah. The Tereif, or Arab buffalo 
herdsmen, who inhabit the marshes formed by the river, are de- 
pendent upon the Ali-Kithir. The Shawur or Shapiir, the 
course of which appears to be very little known,J rises near the 
village of Kal'ah Haji 'All from springs in the plain. In the 
neighbourhood of this village, it is used for irrigating the lands. 
Its bed is narrow and deep, and in many places not fordable ; the 

* It signifies, if rightly spelt, the canal digger, and is not mentioned by the Arabian 
and Persian geographers. — F. S. 

f Suz-aw for Sabz-ab, i. e., green water. — F. S. 

j According to some maps, this stream joins the Kerkhah ; in others, it runs into the 
Karun below Ahwaz ; 'others again do not lay it down at all. 
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stream is sluggish, and the water heavy. Its source is near the 
Kerkhah, and it flows for some miles in a line almost parallel 
with that river, to which it approximates at Shush, within one 
mile of the tomb of Daniel. From this spot, it gradually in- 
clines towards the river of Dizful, into which it ultimately falls, 
about 8 miles in a direct line, but about 12 by the course of the 
river from the Bandi Kir. It is, however, almost entirely drawn 
off for irrigation during its course ; and in summer, is frequently 
exhausted by the artificial canals, some miles before its junction 
with the Dizful river. In winter it divides into two branches 
below Kumat, each falling separately into the river of Dizful. 
The upper or northern branch retains the name of Shawur ; the 
lower or southern receives that of Khariir. At this season of the 
year the Shawur frequently forms small marshes, which are occu- 
pied by Arab buffalo-herdsmen, and in summer are used for rice- 
grounds. Several Arab villages are built upon its banks, the 
principal of which is Kumat. Near its junction with the river of 
Dizful, is the ruined village of Ali Husein. Bands are frequently 
constructed across the stream for the purposes of irrigation. The 
lands through which the Shawur flows are considered as rich 
and fertile, particularly those of 'Ajeirub ; its banks in the spring 
are clothed with the most luxurious herbage. On the Shawur are 
the celebrated ruins of Shush.* About 25 miles in a direct line 
from the Bandi Kir, but at a much greater distance by the course 
of the river of Dizful, is the village of Kal'ah Bender, now unin- 
habited. The river Karun is here crossed by a ledge of rocks, in 
which there is an opening sufficiently large to admit the passage 
of boats. This remarkable ledge crosses the country like a geo- 
logical fault. Here it rises to nearly 100 feet above the plain; 
but it is frequently beneath the level of the surrounding country, 
as exemplified in the band of Mahi-bazan, which I believe to be 
a continuation of it. Beyond it, occur the small undulating hills, 
seldom exceeding 50 feet in height, which traverse the country, 
and are visible about 7 miles from Shushter, on the Karun. They 
are covered with vegetation. 

By the successful ascent of the steamer Assyria, the naviga- 
bility of these important rivers was established. It may therefore 
be interesting to give a general outline of this attempt. I had 
previously, on several occasions, examined these rivers with 
minuteness, in order to form an opinion as to the advantages they 
offered for steam navigation ; and I had thus acquired an accurate 
knowledge of the country. We entered the Karun at Moham- 

* This name is frequently written Shus, or Sus, hut it is pronounced Shush in the 
province, and also by the inhabitants of Dizful and Shushter. Sus is also admitted to 
be a correct orthography. It is remarkable that the lands below Shush have retained 
the name of Susan. 
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merah on the 9th February, 1842. The river at that time, front 
violent and continued rains, had risen to an unusual height :' the 
surrounding country was flooded for many miles, and had the 
appearance of a vast lake. This accumulated body of water 
rushed down the confined bed of the river with great impetuosity, 
and meeting the flowing tide at Mohammerah, rose in a succes- 
sion of formidable waves, and completely prevented the entrance 
of the water into the Haffar. Through the whirlpool formed by 
the meeting of these currents, the steamer had much difficulty in 
forcing her way. In the Haffar and the Kariin, the current was 
almost equally rapid v but as the water fell daily, so the violence 
of the stream as rapidly decreased. At this time, of course no 
obstructions whatever occurred in the river. When the water is 
high, there are few shoals between Mohammerah and Ahwaz. 
The principal occur, 1 believe, shortly above Rubein ibn Ya'kiib 
and Isma l'liyah. Its banks are well wooded : tamarisks are 
found in abundance. Several positions are well calculated for 
wood-cutting, and the inhabitants on the banks are willing to cut 
fuel. The neighbourhood of Idrisfyeh is favourable for the pur- 
pose. Notwithstanding the unusual rapidity of the current, we 
went up from Basrah to Ahwaz in 30 hours.* On reaching this 
town we found the water had fallen considerably for the two or 
three previous days; and the land, which had been lately covered, 
was now again exposed to view. The river had subsided to about 
its usual level in spring. The two first bands were completely 
concealed, and we crossed them without any difficulty. The river 
rushed over many parts of the third or principal band with con- 
siderable violence, but flowed through the great opening towards 
the right bank with an equal stream running about 5 or 5^ miles 
an hour. Through this opening we endeavoured to pass, but 
the vessel for some minutes making no progress, it was deemed 
advisable to take out a hawser to the bank. This having been 
done, the vessel passed easily through the band, without the 
assistance of either purchase or windlass. The time employed in 
taking her through this opening, including the attempt to pass 
through by the force of steam, did not exceed half an hour ; and it 
is probable that the vessel would have crossed the band without 
the assistance of any hawser or rope whatsoever. The fourth 
band was about 8 or 9 feet under water, and we crossed the rocks 
without difficulty, moved by steam. The river from Ahwaz to 
Wais winds considerably. Its banks are wooded. Beyond Wais the 
Kavun descends in an uninterrupted reach due N. and S. from the 
Bandi Kir. The banks between these villages are not wooded. 

* The time of cutting wood and other accidental delays are, of course, not included. 
On ordinary occasions probably, one station between Mohammerah and Ahwaz would 
be sufficient. 
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From the Bandi Kir we ascended the main body of the river. Its 
banks are well wooded with the poplar, but the tamarisk is not of 
frequent occurrence. It is deep, and easily navigable to within 7 
miles of Shushter, where a low range of undulating hills stretches 
across the country. These hills have proved a natural obstruc- 
tion to the river, which has gradually worked a bed, but rushes 
with some violence round their base. A steamer will have a 
little difficulty in overcoming this fall ; native boats always unload 
below it. The bed of the river is here filled with pebbles washed 
down from the mountains; the soil, however, on either side, is 
still alluvial, and the pebbly deposit is not many inches thick. 
Vessels might with a little difficulty be taken as far as the bridge 
of Shushter ; the current is not at all times rapid,, but in summer 
and autumn the river is shallow, and in many places fordable. 
Below the fall, however, the Karun, is at all times easily navi- 
gable. On leaving the Karun we ascended the river of Dizful, 
which was effected without difficulty as far as the vicinity of 
Kal'ah Bender. To this point, which may be considered half way 
to Dizful, I believe the river is at any time navigable. At this 
season of the year we found 3 fathoms water in this part of its 
course. The reach below Kal'ah Bender is rather shallow, and 
the channel difficult. At Kal'ah Bender, there is a large island in 
the centre of the river, and both branches are traversed by a ledge 
of rocks. In the right branch there is an opening in the ledge 
of sufficient size to admit of the passage of a steamer. We suc- 
ceeded in ascending the river some miles beyond this band. The 
rapidity of the current, however, increases, and many islands 
impede the navigation. At the same time a pebbly bottom in- 
creases the difficulty of disengaging a vessel which has run 
aground. The banks, as I have before observed, are admirably 
wooded. We ascended the Abi Gargar, or artificial canal ; 
and, as I had expected, found this cut admirably adapted to 
steam navigation. Its banks are well wooded, and current 
sluggish. The soundings were generally 3 fathoms, and the 
canal cannot vary much in depth throughout the year. Native 
boats usually unload at Hasam Abad, a village between 4 and 5 
miles from Shushter, but are sometimes taken through the canal 
to the town itself. The Abi Gargar, for about 2 miles above 
Hasam Abad, is easily navigable. It is then divided into four 
small branches, through which however the steamer was taken 
without difficulty. The canal flows through an alluvial plain 
called Cham Shalaili. The current is here rapid, and pebbles 
and broken rocks occur in its bed. We succeeded, however, in 
reaching the band Mahbazan, beyond which it is impossible for 
vessels as large as ours to navigate. We were now about 2 miles 
distant from the town. The banks of the Abi Gargar are ex- 
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ceedingly high. This may be accounted for when it is remem- 
bered that it falls suddenly at Shushter about 20 feet. Its course 
is at present serpentine, but its former banks may be traced. 
The Bandi-Mizan at Shushter having given way, the river de- 
serted its ancient bed, and flowed through the Abi Gargar. 
Such was the case when Sir John Macdonald Kinneir visited 
Kmizistan ; and it is probable that from the canal's being then 
larger than the river, he mistook the Abi Gargar for the Karun, 
although it is difficult to conceive how any person who had 
examined the entrance of this branch could suppose it to be 
the natural bed of a stream. The Arabs about Shushter still fall 
into the same error, and call the Abi Gargar the Karun, and the 
main body of the river Shute'il, or little stream.* I have never, 
however, heard the Shushteris or the Lurs thus confound the 
two streams. When Mohammed 'Ali Mirza repaired the band, 
the river resumed its former course. The names of Chahar 
Dangah and Dii Dangah,f which the river and the canal received 
from the relative body of water contained in each, again became 
applicable to them. However, it may easily be conceived that 
the large body of water thus suddenly turned into the canal would 
greatly change its course, and in process of time wear away its 
banks. Such has been the case, and probably the canal has been 
at the same time much lowered. Supposing it to have been ori- 
ginally cut to its present depth, it is difficult to conjecture in 
what manner it could contribute to the irrigation of the sur- 
rounding country. Water could only have been raised to the 
level of its banks by the greatest labour; yet the excavations at 
Shushter, and particularly the steps leading from the town to 
the bed of the canal, which are evidently very ancient, are car- 
ried to the present level of the Abi Gargar. 

The different qualities of the water of the Kanin, the Abi 
Gargar, and the river of Dizful, are shown in a remarkable manner 
at the place of their junction. The river beyond the Bandi Kir is 
divided into three parts, each of a different colour, preserving its 
respective hue for nearly a mile. The waters of the Dizful river 
are very dark, from the abundance of vegetation on its banks; 
those of the Karun are red from the soil over which they pass ; 
while those of the Abi Gargar are of a milky whiteness. This 
contrast in the waters of these rivers is perhaps less observable 
in summer and autumn than during the floods of winter and 
spring. 

It is remarkable that the river of Dizful has no positive name 

* Shat signifies properly " that which surmounts," and hence " the bank" of a 
stream, and " the stream" itself. The term here used is derived from the Shat-el- 
'Arab, a part of the Euphrates, and signifies little Shat. — F. S. 

f Four Parts and Two Parts.— F. S. 
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in the province. The Arabs usually call it Shat-el-Diz, the river 
of Diz. 

The most important ruins with which I am acquainted on the 
Kanin, are those of Susan. Major Rawlinson * believed these 
ruins to mark the site of " Shushan, the Palace," — Susa of the 
ancient geographers. He did not visit them ; and his informants, 
the Bakhtiyans, of course much exaggerated that which really 
exists. The description which Major Rawlinson has compiled 
from their statements is consequently very incorrect. 

Susan is the name of a small valley, surrounded by lofty and 
precipitous mountains. The river Kanin enters it by a deep 
gorge, and leaves the valley by an equally difficult passage. The 
ruins belong probably to two distinct epochs — the Kayanian, and 
the Sasanian. The right bank of the river, as it enters the valley 
from the N.E., is covered for nearly two miles by a confused mass 
of rough stones, unhewn and piled without symmetry one over the 
other ; numerous foundations of the same materials are also dis- 
cernible. The Lurs call these ruins Mali-Viran,t and preserve a 
tradition as to the existence of a very large and celebrated city in 
this place. They are probably of the Sasanian epoch — certainly 
not more ancient. Below them, descending the river, the moun- 
tains again approach each other, and block up the valley. Paved 
roads are carried along each bank ; they are evidently of great 
antiquity, and probably coeval with the bridge I shall hereafter 
describe. The valley again widens, and several artificial mounds 
rise on both sides of the river. Foundations of brick- work are 
occasionally exposed by the action of the water. On the right 
bank, near a small stream, which bursts from the foot of the 
mountain, and surrounded by lofty trees, is the tomb of Daniel. 
This is the place of pilgrimage held in such veneration by the 
Lurs. But the building is a mean hut constructed of mud, and 
neither distinguished by white marble, reservoirs, nor sacred fish. J 

During two visits to Susan, 1 both searched and inquired in 
vain after inscriptions. I have been informed that there are some 
sculptures in a cave at a place called Pai-rah, " the foot of the 
road/' but I am inclined to doubt their existence. 

Beyond the ruins which I have here described, the river is 
again confined between tremendous precipices. A paved road is 
still carried along its banks ; and where the rocks recede from the 
stream there are a few insignificant ruins of roughly-hewn stone, 

* ' Journal of the Royal Geographical Society," ix. 83. 

f Pronounced Mal-virun, i.e. " Wealth in ruins." — F. S. 

* The small stream which washes this tomb, certainly contains fish ; but although 
some have assured me that they are held sacred, I do not believe they are generally 
esteemed so. They are neither taken care of, nor fed like the fish of Abraham at 
O'rfah. 
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which are sometimes called by the Lurs the Masjdi Suleiman,* 
and are probably the remains alluded to by Major Rawlinson.f 
Immediately below them, are the ruins of a very fine bridge. 
Two buttresses rise from the river — now reduced to a foaming 
torrent — and two vast masses of brickwork, supported by the 
opposite mountains, received the arches, all traces of which are 
now lost. The bricks, of which the whole bridge was con- 
structed, are kiln-burnt, and resemble in every respect those 
found in ruins of the Kayanian epoch. The arches must have 
spanned the river at an elevation of at least 100 feet. In the 
mountains overhanging the left bank of the river — which are 
called Jiljir, Jilivir, or Chilvir — are the remains of a fort or 
castle of the Sasanian age. I know of no other ruins at or near 
Susan, except such as I have described. 

Lurdagan, on one of the tributaries of the Kanin, is believed 
by the Lurs to occupy the site of the ancient capital of the Bakh- 
tiyari mountains. There is an ancient Tappeh, or artificial 
mound, near the village. J 

On leaving Susan, the Kartin approaches Stisan Surkh-Ab 
(Red-water Susan), and Andakvi, both ancient sites. On the 
Tallak, which falls into the river below Andakii, are the remains 
of a city called Boneivar. There are a few Sasanian remains in 
the vicinity ; but the principal ruins are evidently of a much more 
recent period, and may perhaps be referred to the time of the 
A'tabegs. The Lurs say that this city was inhabited about 200 
years ago, and they pretend that it was the residence of the 
hostages taken from the Bakhtiyari Chiefs. I have before de- 
scribed the ruins of the Sasanian castle, at the entrance of the 
Karun into the plain of 'A kill. 

In that plain there are relics of large canals, and numerous 
artificial mounds and foundations of buildings, evidently of great 
antiquity. 

In Shushter there are scarcely any remains of a period prior to 
the Mohammedan conquest. Large excavations in the rock on 
the right and left banks of the river may perhaps be of a greater 
antiquity. I do not, of course, include the bands and portions of 
the bridge, which are undoubtedly of the age to which they are, 
both by history and tradition, assigned. The castle is altogether 
a modern building, and, except a few foundations, nothing re- 
mains of the ancient edifice. To the south of Shushter, about one 
mile beyond the gate, there are, however, the remains of a city. 
Hewn stones, large kiln-burnt bricks, pavements and sepulchral 

* Solomon's Mosque, 
f L. c, p. 84. 

J In the Noz-hat-el-Kulub this place is called Luragan, arid is said to be celebrated 
for the excellent quality of its grapes. 
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vases, glass and pottery, abound. An extensive square, formed by 
lofty solid mounds, occupies the right bank of the Abi Gargar. 
These ruins are evidently of greater antiquity than any of those in 
Shuster. They are sometimes called by the Shushteris, but of 
course incorrectly, 'Askari-Mukram. 

On the ris:ht bank of the Kariin, about 3 miles from 
Shushter, I found a large mound surrounded by ruins. On the 
summit of thisTappeh is an Imam-zadeh, dedicated to Rdbe'in* 
ibn Yakiib (Ruben the son of Jacob), which gives its name to 
the place. 

About 7 miles from the junction of the Karun with the river 
of Dizful, on the right bank of the former, are the remains of a 
town of no great extent, belonging to the Sasanian epoch. The 
mounds are strewn with pottery and glass, and I discovered a well 
filled with human bones. 

The most important ruins, however, in the neighbourhood of 
Shushter are found at the junction of the Abi Gargar and 
Kariin. They occupy both banks of the former, and the left 
bank of the latter, extending about 3 miles along the canal, and 
being very nearly 9 miles in circumference. I discovered these 
ruins on my first visit to Shushter, when floating down the canal in 
a native boat. I beheld with surprise the vast foundations and 
solid masses of brickwork which were exposed in the banks of the 
canal, where the earth, undermined by the water, has fallen in. 
Subsequently, on several occasions, I examined them on horse- 
back, but was never able to remain there on account of the danger 
to which a single horseman would be exposed when in this wild 
and little frequented part of the country. On arriving at the Ban- 
di Kir in the steamer, I induced Lieutenant Selby to anchor at the 
mouth of the Abi Gargar, and I then explored the ruins 
minutely. The remains here appear to be of three distinct 
periods — Kayanian, Sasanian, and Mohammedan. The first may 
be distinguished by the enormous masses of kiln-burnt bricks, 
united by a most tenacious cement, of which bitumen is fre- 
quently one of the ingredients ; the second by the hewn stones 
which bear in the centre the marks that are observable in the 
Sasanian ruins of Al Hadhr, Bisutun, Isfahan, and Istakhr,f and 

* For Raube'in, or Raubei'n ; au is commonly pronounced 6 by the Arabs. Few- 
Persians can pronounce d, or perceive the difference between 6 and u. — F. S. 

f It will he remembered that in my visit with Mr. Ainsworth to the ruins of Al 
Hadhr (Hatra) we observed a particular mark upon each stone used in the buildings. 
This peculiarity had already been noticed by Dr. Ross. Much difficulty was expe- 
rienced in determining the object and origin of these signs. In my subsequent 
researches in Persia, I discovered similar marks upon blocks of stone used in Sasanian 
edifices, viz. — at Bisutiin, Isfahan, and on the Karun. At Isfahan, having by chance 
seen them upon stones employed in the construction of the bridge of Julfah, which had 
evidently been brought from ancient ruins, I was induced to search for other remains, 
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by the broken pottery and sepulchral vases. Several Kufic in- 
scriptions and soft blocks of sandstone, carved in the usual intri- 
cate style of the early days of Islam, show that the city must 
have been inhabited and built in part by the Arabs. 

The ruins now consist of a vast number of artificial mounds 
scattered over the face of the country, but no general plan of any 
particular edifice can be traced. There are solid foundations of 
stone and brickwork, and subterraneous passages and vaults,, 
together with numerous columns and fragments of sculptured 
stones. On the left bank of the Abi Gargar is a mass of brick- 
work of stupendous proportions. The natives have no name for 
these ruins. 

On the river of Dizful, I found few ruins. Artificial mounds 
may frequently be observed on its banks, but there are no remains 
sufficiently extensive to mark the site of a city. At Dizful itself, 
there are many mounds and the beds of large canals, which are 
evidently of a Sasanian origin. On the right bank of the river 
opposite Dizful are a few tappehs, and the remains of foundations 
called by the natives Rawash, and about a mile to the north there 
are some other insignificant ruins called, at times, Antabuls.* The 
ruins near Dizful and the remains of canals, were pointed out to 
me by the natives as the site of Jundi-Shapur. Above the town 
several large canals are derived from the river, and carried to 
Shah-abad, which is about 2 farsakhs f from Dizful. 

The greater part of these canals and kanats are still in use. 
There are great numbers of mounds at Shah-abad, if but they are 
generally small. The remains of brickwork, pottery, glass, &c., 
are found for some miles round the village. The inhabitants of 
Khuzistan call these ruins Dakeyanus,§ and have many traditions 
relating to an extensive city, which anciently existed here, and to 
which is attached the celebrated story of the seven sleepers and 
their dog. I have never, however, heard them identified with 
Jundi-Shapur. The country between the river of Dizful and the 
Kerkhah- appears to have once been densely populated, and de- 
tached mounds and ruins abound. 



and was fortunate enough to find two beautifully preserved capitals of white marble 
precisely similar to those at Bisutun, which are usually attributed to Shapur. 
Without at present inquiring into the object of these signs, a we may I think conclude 
that they denote a Sasanian origin when found in edifices ; and this conclusion is 
sufficiently interesting in showing the date of the building of Al Hadhr, which had 
previously been liable to much doubt. 

* Antaeopolis? — F. S. f Seven miles. 

I Shah-abad (Kingstown). § Decianus. — F. S. 



a They are perhaps marks used by the builders to show which stones were to be 
placed together. — F. S. 
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Between the Bandi Kir and Ahwaz are the remains of several 
large canals. The ruins of Ahwaz have been too frequently 
described to require any further notice. I will only observe that 
remains of two distinct epochs are easily discernible — the Sasanian 
and the early Mohammedan. Below Ahwaz, except the remains 
of a few canals, there are no ruins of any consequence. 

The Kariin has varied in its course, but these variations appear 
to be very trifling*. The soil being alluvial, is daily washed away, 
and the river constantly changes its banks ; but as it gains in one 
place, it loses in another ; and its general course continues nearly 
the same. The Kariin and river of Dizful evidently united into 
one stream about a mile above the Bandi Kir a few years ago ; and 
a large delta of recent deposits stretches out from the ancient banks 
to the place of their present junction. The original course of the 
Abi Gargar, which, according to the Arabian geographers, was 
carried to the neighbourhood of Ahwaz, is not now to be traced to 
that place. The long reach which stretches in a direct line from 
the Bandi Kir to Wais has much the appearance of having been 
originally an artificial cut. If such, however, be the case, that 
ancient bed of the Kariin must be traced, and I am not aware of 
any such bed being in existence. Below the Bandi Kir, I have 
not been able to find the remains of the Abi Gargar to the left 
of the Kariin ; and near Wais a large canal has been derived from 
the river for the purposes of irrigation. 

There is a tradition in the province that the river of Dizful once 
fell into the Kerkhah. 

The Kerkhah rises in the mountains near Kirmanshah : it has, 
however, several sources ; one of which, and perhaps the prin- 
cipal source, is within a few miles of the springs of the river of 
Dizful. I have only had an opportunity of examining this river 
from its extrance into the low country, and therefore confine my 
remarks to that part of its course. After leaving the great range 
below Kal'ahi Riza, it winds for many miles among the low lime- 
stone and sandstone hills * running parallel with the lofty moun- 
tains of Luristan. It leaves the mountains west of Dizful, within 
JO miles of the river which traverses that city. At this spot 
it is a rapid mountain stream ; and at its entrance into the 
plain, it was formerly crossed by a bridge, the remains of which 
are called Pai Pul.f Immediately below this bridge, the river 
is fordable during summer, and this ford is generally used by horse- 
men. It is, however, difficult, owing to the rapidity of the stream ; 
and caravans generally prefer crossing the river at the I'wani 

* The hills washed by the Kerkhah, on its entrance into the plain, are a con- 
glomerate, and evidently a river-deposit. The same thing occurs on the banks of the 
Kariin, near Shushter. 

f Bridge fort. 
VOL. XVI. F 
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Kerkhah. On the left bank of the Kerkhah, near this ford, there 
are the remains of large canals, and many mounds, with fragments 
of brick, glass and pottery. This was anciently the site of a 
town, but the remains have not at present any distinct name in the 
province. About 4 miles to the S.W. of Pai Pul are the ruins 
of the I'wani Kerkhah. Here the river divides itself into four 
branches, and is easily fordable in summer and autumn. The 
ruins of the I'wani Kerkhah are situated about half a mile from the 
banks of the river. They consist of a vast assemblage of mounds, 
many of them of considerable size, strewed with bricks-, pottery 
and glass. Several columns are also found half buried in the 
ground; and on the summit of one of the tappehs are the remains 
of an ancient building evidently of the Sasanian epoch. Below the 
I'wani, the banks of the river are thickly wooded, and probably the 
Kerkhah would here be navigable by vessels of small draught. In 
its course to Hawizah, it frequently approaches within a few miles 
of the river of Dizful, which is visible from its banks. I have 
described the mode in which the Kerkhah was thrown out of its 
ancient course by the breaking down of the band or dam. The 
Mo'tamid endeavoured to repair the dam in the early part of the 
spring of 1842, but, owing to an unusual rise of the waters, he was 
unsuccessful. The Kerkhah falls into the Shat-el-'Arab, a few 
miles below Kornah. I ascended the river in the autumn of 
1841 ; the waters were then at their lowest height; and after 
advancing by steam for about 10 miles, we found a number of 
channels of small size through which the vessel could not be taken 
without much difficulty. It is probable that the river might again 
be rendered navigable as far as Hawizah, as it formerly was by 
vessels trading to the Shat-el-'Arab. The water of the Kerkhah, 
in the upper part of its course, is celebrated for its purity ; 
below Hawizah, it receives much stagnant water from the 
marshes. 

The principal source of the Jerrahi is in the mountains to the 
N.E. of Behbehan; it does not traverse that town, but winds 
through the plain at a distance of 4 miles from it. A canal from 
the river supplies the town and the reservoirs and ditch of the 
castle. To its junction with the Ab 'A'la, it is called the Kur- 
distan River. Making its way through a low and narrow range 
of sand hills, it enters the plain of Ram Hormuz, where it re- 
ceives, near the village of Kal'ah Sheikh, the Abi Ramuz,* a 
large stream formed by the united waters of the Ab 'A'la and 
Abi Zard. This stream is called in Kinneir's map the Koock- 

* That Ramuz, now pronounced Riimuz, haa long been used as an abbreviation of 
Ram Hormuz, appears from the Geography of Ibn Khordadbih, translated and pub- 
lished by Sir William Ouseley, under the name of Ibn Haukal. Lond. 1820, p. 79. 
— F. S. * * 
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Khan Kend. From whence this name originated I know not ;* but 
it certainly is not at present known in the province.! The Ab 
"Ala rises in the mountains of Mungasht, near Kal'at ''Ala,:£ 
the residence of the chief of the Bahmehis, and from this mud -fort 
it receives its name. Leaving the high range, it traverses the 
Small and fertile valley of Mei Dawud.§ On its banks are the 
ruins of many villages and towns of the Sasanian period. The 
houses, which are almost without exception vaulted, are constructed 
of roughly- hewn stone, united by a very tenacious cement. 

To the south, near this stream, are ruins called Kal'ah Abad, 
Kal'ah Gebr, Tauseng and Silesah. Leaving Mei Dawud the 
Ab-''Ala forces its way through the low limestone and gypsum 
hills running parallel to the great range. In this part of its 
course it is joined by the Abi Zard. || Near the place of junction 
are several bitumen-springs. Issuing from the hills, it traverses 
the plain of Ram Hormuz ; and, receiving the name of the Abi- 
Ramuz, falls into the Kurdistan. The Abi Zard rises in the 
mountains of Mungasht* near the village of Malagai. Passing 
through a difficult gorge, it traverses Abu-1-' Abbas, and enters the 
small plain of Baghi- Malik. At Abti-1 'Abbas are the ruins of 
a town of some extent. These remains consist chiefly of roughly- 
hewn stones, united by cement. In Baghi Malik are the exten- 
sive ruins of Manjanik. Major Rawlinson, who received his in- 
formation respecting them from the Bakhtiyaris, believed them to 
be both of the Kayanian and Sasanian epochs. He was led into 
this opinion by the description of an ancient tappeh, and by a 
singular tradition relating to the patriarch Abraham and to Nim- 
rod, connected with the place.K I have carefully examined these 
places, and have visited them on several occasions. There are 
Certainly no remains anterior to the Sasanian, and the greater 
part of those now remaining are of a much later period, and may 
be referred, like many others in these mountains, to the time of 
the Atabegs. The Sasanian remains consist of numerous vaulted 
chambers and buildings, in every way similar to those of Kasri 
Shirin and Shirwan. The mound to which the tradition applies 
is not artificial, but a portion of a low conglomerate range of hills 
running parallel to the course of the river. In the plain of Baghi- 
Malik the Abi Zard is joined by a small stream, which rises near 
Kal'ah Tul, or Tul Teibi. This mud-fort, the residence of the 

* From Petis de la Croix's Translation of the Zafar nameh ; but the best MSS. 
have Sham Khan Kendeh. — F. S. _ 

j- I believe there is a mountain stream near Fellat called the Abi Kurkan, but I 
am not aware whether it falls into the Kurdistan, or into the Abi Bors. 

X I. e> Upper Castle (God's Castle). Kal'at Allah, the name given by Mr. Layard, 
would probably be considered as profane by Muselmans. — F. S. 

§ David's wine. || Yellow water. 

•[]" See Major Rawlinson's Notes, 1. c. p. 81. 

f2 
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Bakhtiyari chief, is built upon a lofty tappeh,* around which are 
numerous smaller mounds. Leaving the plain of Baghi Malik, 
the Abi Zard forces its way through the precipitous range of 
limestone and gypsum-hills, and joins the Ab- v Ala. The waters 
of both these streams, which are fed by the snows of Mungasht, 
are of the most exquisite transparency, and are celebrated for 
their purity throughout the country. After receiving the Abi 
Ram, the Kurdistan takes the name of Jerrahi. It now becomes 
a broad and deep stream, not at any period of the year fordable, 
and runs between steep and high mud-banks. In this part of its 
course, it was formerly covered with temporary villages belonging 
to the Cha'b Sheikh. These were destroyed on the invasion of 
the Mo'tamid. I have before described the division of the river 
into canals at Fellahiyeh. 

The Nahr Busi falls into the Khdr Miisa, and its mouth is 
included in the chart of the rivers falling into the upper part of 
the Persian Gulf. The Fellahiyeh Canal, which runs through 
the town of that name, and joins the Kanin near Sablah,f is a 
very ancient canal. It was deepened and repaired a few years 
ago by the Cha'b Sheikh, and the workmen discovered an ancient 
anchor embedded in the soil. When the dam exists, it can admit 
of the passage of boats carrying four kharwars.J When it has 
been destroyed, larger vessels can ascend. This canal forms the 
common line of communication between Fellahiyeh and Moham- 
merah. About 12 miles above Felldhiyah, on the right bank of 
the river, are the ruins of the old town of Dorak. 

The banks of the Kurdistan are well wooded ; but after the 
junction of the Ab v Ala, the brushwood ceases. 

I am informed that considerable ruins are found on the Kur- 
distan § before its entrance into the plain of Behbehan, about a 
day's journey in the mountains near Dehi Dasht. || From the 
description I received, I believe them to be Sasanian. After the 
entrance of this river into the plain, it traverses the ancient 
Sasanian city of Arjan,^[ about 4 miles to the N.E. of Behbehan.** 
The ruins oi a bridge of remarkable construction exist in the 
stream, and on the banks of the river are several remains of 
buildings. The country around is covered with bricks, &c. The 
ruins of the ancient city of Ram Hormuz are about 3 miles from 

* On digging into the tappeh for the foundations of the fort, a stone chamber was 
discovered ; in the centre of which was a coffin containing human bones, a sword, 
helmet, and armour, and several coins of Alexander. 

f Properly Sabilah.— F. S. 

% Ass-loads — 7 J lbs. each.— F. S. 

§ Called Ab-erghun (i.e., Abi Erghan, the river of Erghan, or Rejan) in the Baron 
de Bode's map. — Journal of Geographical Society, xiii. — F. S. 

j| Plain-ville. ^f Arrajan, Argan, or Arghan.-r-F. S. 

** In Kinneir's map these ruins are placed to the west of Behbehan. 
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the river,, the waters of which were conveyed through the plain by 
targe canals. The Zohreh, or river of Hindiy&n, is formed by the 
united waters of two large streams, the Abi Shur * and Shirin,f 
which have their sources in the mountains of the Mamesenni.J 
This junction takes place about 2 farsakhs from the plain of 
Ze'iuin, near the celebrated hill fort of Gul and Gulab. § The 
Zohreh contains a considerable body of water ; but, being divided 
into several branches in the plain of Zeitun, is easily fordable. 
It traverses a range of small sandstone hills, and falls into the sea 
a few miles from Hindiyan, to which village it is navigable for 
vessels of small burden. 

That part of Hindiyan which is situated on the right bank of 
the river, belongs to the Sheikh of the Cha'bs, — that situated on 
the left, to the Governor of Behbehan. 

The Tib rises in the mountains of Kebir Kiih, from which it 
issues by a narrow and precipitous tang, or gorge. It then runs 
through a belt of low hills of conglomerate, among which, on the 
banks of the river, are ruins, evidently of the Sasanian epoch, 
consisting of roughly-hewn stones united with cement. They are 
called by the Lurs " Kalauta." || The bed of the river is here 
wide, but during summer and autumn almost dry, the water 
scarcely reaching to a horse's belly. It is confined on both sides 
by lofty cliffs. Kalauta is three days' journey, about N. 60 W. 
from Dizful. During the early part of its course, the water of 
the Tib is, I am informed, particularly sweet and pure ; imme- 
diately after quitting the mountains, it becomes brackish and ill- 
flavoured. Leaving the low hills, it enters the plain of Deh 
Luran, and here first receives the name of Tib, having before 
been known to the Lurs by that of " Meima." II After traversing 
the plain of Deh Luran, it forces its way through a small range 
of sandstone hills, and enters the spacious plains of 'Arabistan. 
About four miles from these hills, near the river, is the village of 
Bay at. Its course is then about S. 30 E. till within about twenty 
miles of the Tigris, when, turning suddenly, it runs towards the 
hills, and soon afterwards loses itself in a marsh called by the 
Arabs Khor Tib.** This marsh unites with the marsh formed by 
the Hadd. About eleven miles from the river are the extensive 
ruins of Tib, usually called by the Arabs " Shaharfch." ff The 
river evidently traversed this city, and has deserted its ancient 

* Salt. f Sweet or fresh. 

X Mohammed Huseini, shortened into Mahemetusenni and Mammesenni. — F. S, 

§ Rose and rose-water. (| Kal'ah Atabeg ? — F. S. <ff Wine-water. 

** The course of this river appears to have been unknown. It was usuallv con- 
founded with the Hadd, and was supposed to fall into the Tigris. It will be seen that 
it has no connexion whatever with the former, except that it falls into the same marsh. 
L. Khaur Tib signifies estuary, or mouth of the Tib. Tib means "good." — F. S. 

ff Shahricheh. Little city, in Turkish.— F. S. 
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bed. There is now no water near the ruins except in reservoirs 
to the east, which collect the rains in spring, and afford a small 
supply for the flocks of the Arabs during the remainder of the 
year. The city itself could not have been supplied by such 
means; and traditions exist amongst the Arabs that the river 
once ran through its walls. The ruins consist of large mounds, 
scattered without regularity, and surrounded by a quadrangular 
wall. The height of the greatest tappeh may be between 30 and 
40 feet. Bricks, pottery, glass and other fragments abound. 
Beyond the walls there are several groups of mounds. The 
bricks are both kiln-burnt and sun-dried. I was unable to find 
any hewn stone ; nor did I hear of any sculptures or inscriptions. 
The country to the E. and N.E. of the Tib is a perfect desert. 
1 am informed by the Arabs that there are no other ruins on the 
Tib except those I have mentioned. 

The Duwarij is formed by two streams rising in the hills 
usually occupied by the Lur tribe of Sagwand. The western 
or upper branch is called by the Lurs Ab Audanan.* On its 
banks, soon after leaving the higher hills, are ruins consisting of 
numerous foundations and fragments of buildings, called Tal- 
Yezid.f To the north of these there are similar ruins called 
Mesh&b. The two streams unite in the lower part of the small 
plain of Patak. In this plain there is a tappeh and several 
mounds. There is a tradition, both among the Arabs and the 
Lurs, that this is the site of an ancient city of great extent., The 
plain of Patak is about due north of Dizful. The Duwarij now 
forces its way through the sandstone hills, and after winding for a 
few miles in the plain, in which it is joined by a small stream 
called Bogreb, it loses itself, like the Tib, in a marsh. J 

These are the principal rivers of Khiizistan. Further north, 
having their sources in the hills of Luristan, are the Changolar, 

* Abdanan in the MS. list of names, and Ab danan or Aii danan are identical, as 
the Kurds substitute u or w for b. — F. S. 

f Yezid's mound. — F. S. 

J It will be observed that the greater part of the Hadd, a which, in fact, contains 
nearly half the waters of the Tigris, the Kerkhah, the Tib, and the Duwarij, is lost in a 
marsh. This is a remarkable fact, and confirms the assertion of the ancient geographers 
that the Tigris and Kerkhah formed a lake before they found an outlet into the sea. b 
There is evidently a considerable depression in the country to the east of the Tigris. The 
bed of that river is perceptibly higher than the Marsh, and a very small portion of the 
waters of these rivers unite with the Shat-el-'Arab-, These marshes are yearly increas- 
ing. Since the destruction of the band of Hawizah, a large tract of country has been 
placed under water, and when the rains swell the mountain torrents and the larger 
rivers, almost the whole country between the Tigris and the hills, from a line drawn 
some miles above the Hadd to the Kerkhah, is one great lake, and uninhabitable. In 
summer, boats may be taken with ease from the Hadd to the Kerkhah, about one 
hundred miles, through the marshes. 



a Boundary. 
Pliny, Hist. Nat., lib. vi. c. 26, 31, torn. ii. p. 665, 700, ed. Franz.— F. S. 
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the river of Badrai, and that of Mendali, with many small 
streams, or rather mountain torrents, which are dry, or nearly so, 
in summer, and frequently deep and unfordable in the rainy 
season. The river of Mendali is almost entirely absorbed in 
irrigation near the town, and becomes a very small stream : it 
passes near the village of Kasanfyah, and unites, I am informed, 
with the river of Badrai below the village of Bagh-shahi. It was 
on the banks of this river, Changolar, near the spot where it 
issues from the hills, that Captain Grant and Mr. Fotheringham 
were murdered by Kelb 'All Khan. The river of Badra'i is 
usually known by the name of Kongitun.* It runs through an 
extensive plain called Kongitun Cham ; after traversing the towns 
of Badrdi and Jesan, and uniting with the Changolar, it takes the 
name of Wadi,f and falls into the Tigris below Abu Khanzirah. 
All these rivers during the summer and autumn contain but a 
small body of water, and I question whether any portion of it 
falls into the Tigris. In the winter and spring, however, the 
Wadi* is a considerable stream. There was some difficulty in 
crossing the river of Badrai when I passed through that village 
in the month of December. On this river is the celebrated 
mound of Badrai — a magnificent Babylonian remain. J Between 
Badrai and Mendali I crossed three small streams — the Ab 
Kazat (a salt stream), the Ab Tursak, and the Talk Ab, also a 
salt stream. I am told that they unite with the river of Mendali. 
On the Tursak are some small mounds and ruins, which give the 
name to the river. 

As I have before observed, the country rises from the plains in 
a succession of table-lands. On leaving the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, an extensive plain is traversed — in winter a swamp, in sum- 
mer parched by a burning sun. This plain, the upper part of 
which is Lehrani,§ contains many villages, and produces little 
grain, except corn and barley. It is bounded to the east, by a 
range of sandstone hills, the western faces of which are exceed- 
ingly precipitous ; to the east, however, they are very little above 
the level of the plain of Zeitrin. Zeitun is bounded to the east 
by another range equally precipitous ; to the west, however, they 
unite almost insensibly with the plain of Behbehan. These are 
the Zeitun hills. Their sides are furrowed by a thousand tor- 
rents, and the roads across them are on the western side very 
difficult. The plain of Behbehan is a rich alluvial deposit, well 
suited to general cultivation ; in the spring it is clothed with 
flowers. Beyond the plain of Behbehan rise the lofty peaks of the 

* Kungitan, or Kunjidan. — F. S. 

f That is to say, it enters the Arabian country. — F. S. 

\ The mound is called 'Aker, (i. e. Mound, in Arabic.) — F. S. 

6 Pronounced Lehruni. — F. S. 
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great chain. Among these mountains are many small plains and 
rich valleys, such as Deh Dasht, Tangtaki, Tang Chevil, Tang 
Solak, &c. Their western is much more precipitous than their 
eastern face, and the plain of Behbehan is some thousand feet 
lower than 'Irak or Jebal, the commencement of the great table- 
land of central Asia. 

Ascending from the northern part of the Persian Gulf and the 
Bahmehshir, we cross the extensive plains occupied by the Cha'b 
Arabs. As in the plains to the east of the Tigris, there appears 
to be an evident depression in this land. The country is a very 
recent deposit. In the winter, from the continued rains, it fre- 
quently becomes a vast swamp, and is impracticable for caravans. 
Here there are no remains to be met with, not even the ruins of 
ancient canals. In the summer no water is to be found in this 
arid plain for many miles; and it consequently becomes unin- 
habitable. The hills which form the western boundary of the 
plain of Zeitun unite with the Zeitun hills, and stretch across 
the country in a N.W. direction to the Jerrahi. Near the village 
of Khalf-abad there is a remarkable peak, from which issues a 
continued flame, similar to that of Kerkiik. I passed near this 
hill, but was unfortunately unable to examine it. The hills 
interrupted by the Jerrahi soon re-appear, and meet the Karun 
at Ahwaz. About five miles beyond the river they again spring 
up, and disappear within a short distance of the Kerkhah, resum- 
ing their course to the west of that river, where they are known 
to the Arabs by the name of Bandi-Buzurgan ;* they then ap- 
proach the great range, and unite with the first parallel chain of 
low sandstone and limestone hills at the foot of Kebir Kuh. 
There they appear to terminate, and certainly are not traceable to 
the south of Mendali. Beyond the Zeitun chain is the fertile 
plain of Ram Hormuz, which extends to the River Karun from 
a low range of hills, running at right angles with the great chain 
joining the Zeitun hills, and forming the boundary between Ram 
Hormuz and the plain of Behbehan. f The plain of Ram Hor- 
muz has a rich alluvial soil, suited to grain of all kinds, and to 
rice, fruit-trees, dates, &c. &c. Here are the remains of nume- 
rous villages, and frequent assemblages of mounds, and remains 
of large canals, marking the seat of an overflowing ancient popu- 
lation. To the east of Rdm Hormuz is a range of sandstone and 
limestone hills, abounding in gypsum,^ and containing the cele- 

* I. e, hills of the great embankment. 

f The name of Ram Hormuz is not, however, applied to the country near the banks 
of the Karun, which is usually called the Mazihbenu. 

X Many parts of these hills have distinct names, but the hills themselves, from 
Behbehan to the Karun, are always called by the Bakhtiyaris, Giydch, and distinguished 
by the names of places to which they are near, as Giyachi-Ramuz, Giyachi Me'i- 
Dawud. 
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brated white naphtha springs and the bitumen pits of Mei Dawud. 
Their western face is broken and precipitous. To the east they 
gradually subside into small plains and valleys. Their forms are 
frequently picturesque, and they are much more serrated and 
irregular than the great range. To the south of the Ab v Ala, 
and between that river and the plain of Behbehan, they are 
chiefly tabular. In these hills there are numerous ruins of vil- 
lages, castles, and mountain strongholds — all of the Sasanian 
epoch. Crossing them, and following the Ab v Ala, we enter the 
rich valley of Mei Dawud.* Here, as I have observed, are nume- 
rous remains of ancient villages, and the country seems to have 
been once thickly peopled. Ascending the Ab ''Ala, where it 
is closed in by the mountains of the great chain, we come to the 
small village of Kalat v Ala, beyond is the lofty range of Mun- 
gasht. Crossing the low hills to the west of Mei Dawud, we 
enter the small but fertile plain of Mongenu,f which is situated im- 
mediately at the foot of Mungasht. To the N.W. of Mongenu, 
following the course of a small stream which falls into the 
Abi Zard, is the plain of Baghi- Malik. Ascending the Abi 
Zard which passes through a narrow gorge formed by the great 
range, we enter the pleasant valley of Malagal, thickly wooded 
with gigantic walnut trees. Beyond it, is the vast barrier of 
Mungasht. Leaving Baghi-Malik to the N.W., a small ridge of 
hills, branching from the low limestone chain, is crossed to the 
plain of Tul. This plain is of a rich alluvial soil, fit for the 
cultivation of corn and barley. It is bounded to the north by 
Mungasht, and to the west by a low range of hills dividing it 
from Hallagan. Returning to Ram Hormuz, and starting from 
the naphtha-springs, we cross the low hills and enter upon the 
plain of Taulah, which runs in an almost uninterrupted line to 
the vicinity of Shushter, receiving, however, various names in dif- 
ferent districts. Small ridges frequently branch from the prin- 
cipal chain, and form separations between different pasture- 
grounds. To the N.W of Taulah is the small plain of Khar- 
Shutur-Zar, beyond which is Gulgir.J 

To the N.W. of Gulgir is the small plain of Shakar Ab ; 
beyond which is Lavari, a rich district abounding in konar trees.§ 
This plain is divided from that of Beitawand by a low ridge of 
sandhills. From the summit of the mountains of Mungasht, 
this country has the appearance of a vast sea of broken hills. 
The plains are in general too small to be distinctly distinguished. 

* David's wine. 

I Mangenan?— F. S. 

| This name is frequently pronounced Gurgir, which is, I believe, the proper pro- 
nunciation. 

§ The Jujub ; Zizyphus vulgaris, .Tujuba, or heterogenea. It was called Connarus 
by the Greeks. (Sprengel, Gesch, der Botanik, i. 114.) — F.S. 
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Beyond this confused mass, the plain of Ram Hormuz ap- 
pears to stretch in one uninterrupted line to the Shat-el-'Arab. 
I have seen few prospects more sublime than the view from 
that elevated position. The hills and plains described contain 
numerous ruins of villages and towns, all of the same epoch. 
Few of them are known by any distinct name ; and they are 
generally too insignificant to require particular notice. The 
buildings, which are of stone united with the usual cement, are 
all low and vaulted. Leaving Taulah, we cross a small ridge of 
sandhills, and, traversing a narrow slip of land, reach the limestone 
hill of Asmari, which rises considerably above the surrounding 
country. It is celebrated as the abode of wild animals and game, 
and is well wooded with the bellut.* Crossing Asmari, we de- 
scend into a narrow broken valley, which is usually known by 
the same name as the hill. This is an encamping place for the 
Chahar Lang tribe of Suhuni. It is well-known for the number 
of its ruined villages of the Sasanian period. The Lurs pre- 
tend that there are above 300 in this valley alone. Numerous 
excavations in the rocks also exist, and I am informed that there 
are sculptures and an inscription near the Sulphur-spring, 
which rises from the western extremity of Asmari. However, I 
very much doubt their existence. Beyond this valley there rises 
a confused mass of hills wooded with the bellut. Crossing them 
to the N.E. we enter the plain of Hallagan. An ancient paved 
road leads across these hills. Passing through the picturesque 
valley of Murtdefel, and leaving Hallagan by a small tang or 
gorge, the road enters the plain of Mai Amir. The entrance to 
this pass was once, guarded by two forts of the most solid con- 
struction, the remains of which now exist. Around are nume- 
rous mounds and foundations marking the site of a town. Near 
Hallagan are many ruins of a later period, which are assigned by 
the Lurs to the Atabegs. We have here the Kalah Atabegan,f 
where one of those princes is said to have sustained a siege and 
to have perished ; the Cheshmeh Atabegan \ and the Puli 
Atabegi.§ The whole of this country abounds with traditions of 
the Atabegs. The hills which separate Hallag&n from Mai 
Amir are a continuation of a small ridge which runs parallel 
with the great chain to the N.E. of KaVahTul. Mai Amir is 
perhaps the most remarkable place in the whole of the Bakhti- 
yari mountains. On all sides the most precipitous mountains 
rise almost perpendicularly from the plain. To the E. it is 
divided into two parts, which are separated by a range of lime- 
stone hills branching out from Mungasht. Towards its eastern 
extremity are the ruins of a very ancient city. They consist of 

* Quercus ballota, or some other species of oak. — F. S. 

f Atabeg's Castle. \ Atabeg's spring. § Atabeg's bridge. 
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a large tappeh rising upon the summit of a vast irregular mound* 
This appears to have been the castle, and to have been sur- 
rounded by numerous smaller mounds. Foundations of brick 
are exposed after rain. Near these ruins there are no stones 
similar to those used in the Sasanian buildings. I do not 
entertain a doubt that they are of the earliest Kayanian epoch. 
There is a tradition that this was the site of a most ancient and 
extensive city, which occupied the whole of the plain, and was 
the residence of the monarch of the mountains ; hence its name 
of the Prince's House. I have heard many stories of subter- 
raneous passages among the Lurs, and they have wonderful 
traditions respecting different mounds. Gold and silver coins are 
frequently found, but I was not sufficiently fortunate to obtain 
any. They are of course immediately melted down and con- 
verted into ornaments. It is said that Hasan Khan, the last 
chief of the Chahar Lang, found a large treasure here. Sculp^ 
tures occur in four distinct places in the plain — -three are 
Kayanian and the fourth Sasanian. The most remarkable are 
those in the Kul Fara'un,* a small tang or gorge to the N. of the 
ruins. They occupy a recess in the mountains, which appears 
to have been the site of a building or an altar. The remains of 
the Kayanian epoch occupy five distinct places. The figures are 
altogether about 340 in number. The principal group is a bas- 
relief to the left on entering the gorge, situated high on the face 
of the mountains, but easily reached. It is a large tablet con- 
sisting of ten figures traversed by a long cuneiform inscription in 
a perfect state of preservation. The principal figure is nearly 
in the centre, and probably represents a priest. He is clothed 
in long robes, reaching to his ankles, richly ornamented and edged 
with a fringe. His beard falls in curls upon his breast, across 
which his arms are folded. Five lines in the cuneiform charac- 
ter are engraved on a portion of the robes, probably the name and 
titles of the person represented. Several lines in the same cha- 
racter appear on the lower part of the dress. The face, like that 
of all the other figures, has been purposely mutilated. This 
figure is about four feet in height Behind it are two smaller 
figures, one above the other, the upper being 1 foot 4 inches, 
and the lower 1 foot 7 inches in height. The first wears a short 
tunic, and a loose garment falls from his shoulders to his ankles. 
In his right hand he holds a bow. The other has an ornamented 
robe reaching to his ankles, and a girdle encircling his waist. His 
arms are folded on his breast, as those of the large figure, and his 
long beard falls in curls. In front of the principal figure are 
seven smaller figures. Three upper figures have instruments of 

* Fara'un is Pharaoh ; but what is Kul? Lake?— F. S, 
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music and wear long robes reaching to their feet, and bound 
round the waist with a girdle. The first holds a square instru- 
ment so much defaced that its nature cannot be determined. The 
second has also a square stringed instrument, somewhat resem- 
bling in shape the Zantur of the present day. The third carries 
a harp of a peculiar construction. It has many strings, which 
are brought down, and, after having been united, again spread 
out and form a triangle with the base of the instrument. These 
figures are 1 foot 3 inches in height. Beneath them is repre- 
sented a man in a short tunic seizing a pazan,* the ibex or mountain 
goat, with spreading horns. Beneath him are three heads of the 
mouflon or mountain sheep. Behind them, one above the other, 
are three animals, probably dead, and turned upon their backs. 
They appear to represent wild boars, but are much mutilated. 
This figure is 9 inches in height. Beneath it are three 
figures 10 inches high. They have tunics descending to the 
knees, and are offering a sacrifice. Two men are leading an 
animal, probably a bullock, to a mushroom-shaped altar, over 
which the third extends his hands and appears to preside. Most 
of these figures have a small inscription in the cuneiform character 
upon them, which does not form a part of the long inscription, 
but perhaps contains the name and station of the person. The 
principal inscription, which consists of 24 lines in a complicated 
character, traverses the tablet uninterrupted by the figures, over 
the draperies of which it is sometimes carried. The whole 
length of the tablet is 5 feet 6 inches, and the height averages 
4 feet. The rock above projects considerably beyond the sculp- 
tures, and consequently shelters them from the inclemency of the 
weather; the inscription has thus been preserved. The design is 
bold, and the execution good.f 

In the gorge, a large triangular block has its faces covered with 
sculptures. The pricipal face has a large figure 6 feet 10 inches 
in height. It has suffered much from long exposure to the wea- 
ther, and the features are not distinguishable. It probably repre- 
sents a priest in the attitude of prayer ; the hands are elevated. 
The robe descends to the feet, and a girdle encircles the waist. 
Behind this figure are four rows of smaller figures, 1 foot 10 
inches in height, with hands similarly extended. The first row 
contains 19, the first of which are somewhat larger than the 
others. In the second row are 16 figures, and in the third the 
same number; in the fourth row are 19 figures. Beneath the 
large figure, I believe there have been four busts, but they 

* A Kurd word : Bzn in Garzoni's Vocabolario. — F. S. 

f That is to say, when compared with the generality of the ancient Persian sculp- 
tures. The works of the Kayanian epoch are usually much superior in style, design, 
and execution to those of the Sasanian. 
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are now so much mutilated as to be scarcely distinguishable. 
In front of the large figure, there are three rows of smaller 
figures with extended hands. In the first row there are two 
figures, in the second three, in the third four, of the same height 
as the smaller figures before described. On the second face, 
there is a large figure 6 feet 5 inches in height, with its hands 
joined on the breast. The features, and, indeed, the whole body,, 
are much defaced. In the front there are two rows of small figures 
similar to those on the first face. The first row contains seven, 
the second nine. Behind the large figure are three rows of small 
figures, the first containing 13, the second 14, and the third 18. 
The third face is entirely occupied by similar small figures dis- 
posed in four rows, and fifty-three in number. All these figures 
have their hands joined and extended as if in the act of prayer. 
A second detached block in the gorge has one face sculptured 
with one figure 6 feet 4 inches in height. It is that of an old 
man with a long beard, and his features are in better preservation 
than those of the other sculptures. A tunic descends below his 
knees, and his hands are elevated, but not joined as in the other 
figures, the forefinger of each hand being extended. His head- 
dress is peculiar, and appears to resemble that of a figure in the 
Shikafti Salman, which I shall hereafter describe. Behind this 
figure, are four smaller figures 1 foot 3 inches in height. 
They are carved in a very slight relief, and are almost effaced. 
They wear long robes, and their arms appear to be joined on 
their breasts. In front of the large figure are the remains of a 
figure or sign, but so much effaced that I was unable to deter- 
mine its nature or object. 

In a recess on the side opposite to the tablet first described, 
and on the face of the rock, there are 113 figures, mostly with 
their hands elevated, and similar to the small figures above de- 
scribed. In an angle of the rock are five rows of figures. In the 
top row, a monarch is represented sitting on a throne; above 
him and by his side are his attendants. They are so much effaced 
that they can with difficulty be distinguished. In the second row 
six figures face four others. The first figure of the six appears 
to have a bow in his hand; some appear to have their hands 
bound. The third, fourth and fifth rows are nearly similar to 
the second. The right hand figure of all these rows has the 
right hand elevated to its face, its elbow being bent at right angles. 
They are 1 foot 7 inches in height. Below the king are two 
figures. Near this group is a large figure, much effaced, with 
its arms extended and hands joined, similar to the large figure in 
the triangular block already described. On a solitary block at 
the entrance of the gorge, there is a figure about 7 feet in height ; 
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its hands are elevated and its fingers pointed upwards. To the 
right, are nine figures — two 2 feet in height. Beneath the large 
figure there are four others 2 feet 10 inches in height* 

These sculptures are evidently of a very early epoch, and appear 
to me to be of higher antiquity than any other sculptures of this 
kind with which I am acquainted in Persia. 

On the same side of the plain, to the E., there is a small tablet 
near a ruined Imam-Zadeh, called Shah-Suwar. A natural slip 
in the mountain has left a scarp of great elevation, which the Lurs, 
believing to be artificial, attribute to the Gabrs. High up from 
the ground and difficult of access, on the face of this scarp, there 
is a small bas relief, consisting of six figures, evidently of the 
Kayanian era. A monarch is seated on a throne, and five pri- 
soners, with their hands bound, stand before him. The figures 
are about 2 feet in height, and so much effaced by long exposure 
to the weather that they are now scarcely distinguishable. A 
place beneath the sculptures was probably once occupied by an 
inscription, no trace of which however now remains. The Lurs 
have many traditions relating to this spot, and pretend than an 
Imam on a black horse once visited this part of the plain, from 
which circumstance the Imam-Zadeh has received its name. 
They yearly sacrifice sheep here ; and I suspect that the tradi- 
tion is of a much remoter period than the time of the Imams. 

On the southern side of the plain of Mai Amir, in a narrow 
gorge, is an extensive cave.* Within this cave there is a natural 
recess, on both sides of which are figures. That on the right 
has a long robe descending to its ankles ; its arms appear to have 
been folded on its breast. The beards descend in curls almost to 
the breast, and the head-dress resembles that worn by the priests 
of the Magi. It appears to consist of a cap fitted close to the 
head, and advancing in a double fold over the forehead. The 
figure to the left has its arms elevated and its hands joined in the 
attitude of prayer ; a tunic descends to its knees ; its head-dress 
is similar to that of the other figures. Both are considerably 
above the natural size. The proportions and design are very good. 

An inscription, almost perfect, exists to the left of the figure 
first described : it consists of 36 lines in a complicated cuneiform 
character. An inscription probably existed to the left of the 
second figure, but water percolating through the rock has com- 
pletely effaced it. On the dresses of the figures are also frag- 
ments of inscriptions. On the opposite side of the cave, high on 
the rocks, there are two tablets. The first contains three large 

* It will be observed that this account differs entirely from that given by Major 
Rawlinson, who did not visit the sculptures, but received his information from the 
Bakhtiyarfs. 
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and two small figures. The first to the left is about half the size 
of the larger figures. It probably represents a child. Its hands 
are folded on its breast, and its robes descend to its ankles. The 
second figure, which is about 4 feet high, is that of an old man 
with a long beard ; his hands are elevated, and his fingers ex- 
tended, as in the figures described in the Kul Fara'iin. His 
tunic descends to his knees, and his head-dress consists of a 
peculiar kind of cap, falling over the ears and advancing over the 
forehead. The third figure has a similar tunic and head-dress, 
and its hands are joined above the breast. The fourth, which 
is of the size of the first, has the arms joined or folded on the 
breast ; a tunic descends to the knees. The fifth probably 
represents a woman ; the right hand is raised and one of its 
fingers extended; a long robe descends to its feet, and a cap 
like a bag falls behind the head. The second tablet contains 
three figures: the first has the arms folded on the breast, a tunic 
descends to the knees, and the head-dress appears to be similar 
to that of the small figures in the other tablet. The beard de- 
scends in close and well-defined curls upon the breast. The 
second is that of a child, and is half the size of the others; the 
arms are folded on the breast, and the tunic descends to the knees. 
The third is that of a woman, the hands joined and the head- 
dress similar to that of the female in the first tablet. There 
appear to be fragments of cuneiform inscriptions on the drapery 
of the three figures. I was unable to reach them, and conse- 
quently could not examine these inscriptions. The figures are 
above four feet in height. The relief is good and the sculpture 
bold and well executed. 

At the extremity of the gorge are the ruins of an edifice of 
hewn stone, which appears to have been a fire-temple or an altar. 
At the entrance of the gorge, there are also ruins of buildings. 
These remains, however, appear to be Sasanian, while the tablets 
are unquestionably of the Kayanian era. 

To the N. of the plain, towards its western extremity, in a 
gorge called Hong, I discovered a Sasanian sculpture. It is much 
inferior in execution to those of the Shikafti-Salman, or Kul- 
Fara'xin, and consists of five figures a little under the human size. 
Four appear to represent Persians of the Sasanian epoch ; the 
fifth is evidently a Roman or a Greek. The principal figure is 
in the centre, and is larger than the others. It probably repre- 
sents a Sasanian monarch. His bushy wig, or hair, at once 
determines the age of the sculpture. A tunic descends to the 
knees, and broad trowsers fall in folds to the ankles. To the 
left are three attendants, similarly attired, their hands folded 
across their breasts. To the right is a warrior on horseback. 
The dress of this figure and the trappings of the horse are evi- 
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dently Greco- Roman. The head-dress consists of a scull -cap or 
small helmet,* from behind which floats a pennant or ribbon. 
The proportions of the horse are superior to those of the figures, 
and the design and execution of it appear at the same time to be 
better. The head is well preserved, and the ornamented bridle 
and bit are easily traceable. This horseman is advancing towards 
the centre figure, but appears rather as an equal than a subject 
or captive. It may therefore be doubted whether it represents 
the emperor Valerian. Behind the horseman there appears to 
have been a sixth figure, but it is almost effaced. Indeed the 
whole tablet is so much mutilated that I had much difficulty in 
making a rough sketch of it. This sculpture is on a detached 
mass of rock. 

In the plain of Mai Amir there are several Sasanian ruins with 
remains of small canals and watercourses. This plain is badly 
irrigated. A few springs rise at the foot of the hills, and a stream 
of brackish water flows through the midst of the principal group 
of mounds. The eastern extremity of the plain in the winter and 
spring is converted into a marsh. Indeed, the whole, after winter 
rains, is sometimes inundated,, as the torrents that rush down the 
mountain sides have no outlet. There is a small stream running 
from Mai Amir through a narrow tang to Hallagan, but it is 
frequently dry. f 

On the smallest disturbance in the mountains, this plain is very 
difficult of access, as it lies on the frontiers of the Dinarunis. 
Indeed, at all times, this wild and lawless tribe has rendered this 
part of the country very insecure. Even when enjoying the pro- 
tection of Mohammed Taki Khan, I was plundered in crossing 
the hills of Jiljird from Mai Amir to Susan. 

A paved high-road was once carried through this plain ; I have 
traced it in several places. A caravanserai in ruins exists at the 
western extremity of Mai Amir. The next station — for the 
stations between Shushter and the eastern side of the great chain 
can still be traced — is at the foot of the mountains near Bors, 
where there are the ruins of a large caravanserai. The Lurs attribute 
this road to the Atabegs, but it is evidently a very ancient work. 

Crossing the range of mountains called Jiljird, or Chilivir, we 
find the valley of Susan, which I have already described. From 
Mai Amir, these mountains are traversed by three passes, all of 

* It resembles that worn by footmen in the middle ages, and probably was, like 
them, constructed of iron. 

f Major Rawlinson has suggested that the bridge of Jirzad is to be looked for here ; a 
but the defile is too narrow and the torrent too insignificant to have needed so stu- 
pendous a structure as that bridge appears to have been. There are, moreover, no 
such remains in the Tang, as those described by Major Rawlinson. 

a ' Geograph. Journal,' ix. 82, 83 e — F. S. 
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which are most precipitous and difficult. To the E. of Susan is 
the lofty mountain of Tauwah D6verah, where I am informed 
there are sculptures, but I believe their existence to be doubtful. 

To the E. of Tauwah Doverah is Bors, which is behind the 
great range of Mungasht 

Returning to the plain of Ram Hormuz towards the western 
extremity, which is usually called the Mazehbenan, we find the 
continuation of the low hills, which run parallel to the great chain 
from Behbehan, and terminate in the hills near Shushter. Here, 
however, they are of greater elevation than at the N.E. extremity 
of Ram Hormuz, and frequently rise into peaks of considerable 
height, such as Tal Khavyat.* These hills are only to be crossed 
by very difficult footpaths, scarcely practicable for horsemen. 
To the E. of this chain we have the plain of Gurgir, in which are 
the ruins of an ancient Sasanian city. To the N.E. of Gurgir is 
the plain of Beitawand. To the N.E. of Beitawand is another 
branch of the gypsum hills, which, leaving the principal range 
near Gurgir, unites with the hills of Shushter near 'Akili. 
Crossing these hills, which are usually known by the name of 
Turki Diz,f we come to a small plain abounding with the konar 
(jujube tree), in which are the ruins called Masjidi Suleiman. 
The description given by Major Rawlinson of these ruins J from 
the accounts of the Lurs, greatly excited my curiosity. They 
occur in a very wild district, and having made several unsuccessful 
attempts to reach them, I took advantage of the deserted state of 
the country, on my return to the mountains in the autumn of 
1841, to visit them. I had frequently heard of an inscription, 
which the Lurs described as of great length, and as engraved on 
a block of marble. I found, however, that no such inscription 
exists ; and that the ruins, though probably of a remote epoch, 
are really very insignificant. They consist of a lofty platform, on 
the summit of which are the foundations and ruins of a building. 
Several broad and spacious flights of steps, built of large and 
roughly hewn stones, lead to them. The steps are still in good 
preservation, although the stones have not been united with 
cement. Such are the ruins of the Masjid Suleiman. It is re- 
markable, however, that there are no remains in the province of 
Khuzistan to which so many traditions attach, as those respecting 
this mosque of Solomon. I have never conversed with the Bakh- 
tiyaris on the subject without hearing the most singular stories, in 
which the names of Solomon, 'All, Rustam and Shapur, are 
jumbled together in an extraordinary manner. To the S. of the 
Masjid there are ruins evidently Sasanian in a valley called 

* Tailor's mount.— F. S. f Turkish Fort— F. S. 

% ' Geograph. Journal,' ix. 80, 81. Major R. must have been greatly misinformed 
as to the position of the ruins, as well as with respect to their character. 
VOL. XVI. G 
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Kalga. Near Kalga are bitumen-pits. To the N. of the Masjid 
is a small valley called Ab Garmayeh and Chesmeh 'All. To the 
N.E. the country is most mountainous, scarcely inhabited, and 
extending to the river Karun. To the N.N.E. of Shushter is 
Kuh Fedelak, a continuation of the same low limestone range. 
Through these mountains, the river forces its way into the plain, 
leaving the hills. To the W. of the Karun, this chain abruptly 
ends in a limestone hill overhanging the town ; beyond it, is the 
extensive plain between Shushter and Dizful. To the N.E. of 
Kuh Fedelak is the fertile plain of ' Akili, with a rich alluvial soil, 
about 10 miles in breadth, which I have described elsewhere, to 
the N.E. of which, we find the low sandstone hills, a continuation 
of the Turki Diz. Beyond them, and at the foot of the higher 
limestone range, is Jungeri, where there are the ruins of a village 
and, as I am informed, an inscription and sculptures.* Crossing 
the limestone range, we come to the Kdrun, beyond which is a 
vast plain, stretching to the hills of Ahwaz and Hawizah. Due 
N. there is a low hill, forming, as I have before observed, the 
termination of the Kuh Fedelak. Beyond it, is a plain divided 
from 'Akili by the Karun, on the right bank of which we have 
Jallakan, about 8 miles from Shushter, and 12 from Gotwand. 
Two miles to the N. of Gotwand, where the river issues from the 
hills, is the continuation of the great chain. Beyond it, there is 
an uninterrupted series of mountains to Zardah Kuh. Before 
entering the plain, the Karun comes from S. 80° E. To the N. 
of Kal'ah Rustam, it is joined by a small salt stream, along the 
banks of which for a short distance, runs the road to Diz Mallakdn 
and Isfahan. The hills to the N.E. contain many Kishlaks of 
the Durakis and Be'idarwand I'liyats. They are usually known 
as the Giyach, each portion, and indeed every valley and ravine, 
having a peculiar name. Proceeding N.E. we descend into a 
narrow ravine formed by the Ziveh Ab, a small stream, fre- 
quently, however, swelling into a rapid and impassable torrent. 
Ascending precipitous hills, we come to Loli, a small plain. 
Beyond it, in the same direction, a large stream, Sur or Shuwer 
Ab, falls into the Karun. Low hills separate this river from the 
pleasant valley of Darahi Shah.f To the S.E. of Darahi Shah 
is the Diz of Ja'fer Kuli Khan, of which I have already given a 
description. Darahi Shah is separated from the valley of the 
Diz, by a steep range of hills called Haftralian Kiih,J and the 

* I have received an account of an inscription here from persons on whom I can 
rely, and I therefore believe that it does really exist ; but, as I have before observed, 
little dependence can be placed upon information received from Lurs. From the 
description I have received, I believe the inscription to be in the cuneiform character. 

f King's vale. Darah, or Dereh, is rather a Turkish than a Persian word ; but 
many of the Kurds speak Turkish. — F. S. 

\ Seven-roads mountain. — F. S. 
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river Tallak. To the S. of the Diz is Kuh Serf; to the N. 
Kuh 'Odein and Kuh Girwah. To the N. of the Diz, about 
3 miles distant, are the ruins of Bonaw£r. To the N.E. we have 
the plain of Andakii. There is a tradition among the Lurs that 
a city once stood in this plain.* Still continuing in a N.E. direc- 
tion, we pass through the tang or defile of Shilla, and ascend the 
lofty and precipitous mountain of Dalian. Beyond them is the 
small and interesting plain of Shimbar. To the N.W. the con- 
tinuation of Kuh Dalldn is called Monar. The plain of Shimbar 
is nearly of a triangular shape, about 4 miles in breadth from 
N. to S., and about the same from E. to W. It is a rich alluvial 
deposit, washed down from the declivities of the mountains which 
rise precipitously to a stupendous height on all sides, almost per- 
pendicularly from the plain. It can easily be imagined that a 
place of this description would be soon converted into a lake or 
marsh, unless an outlet were formed for the water, which in 
winter and spring descends in torrents from the surrounding 
mountains. There is a tradition that Shembar was, in fact, a 
lake, and that Filomars, aware of the security of this position and 
of the richness of the land, determined to cut through the moun- 
tain and drain the plain. The channel was accordingly com- 
menced at the southern extreme angle, where the mountains 
suddenly subside, and are comparatively low. It is sometimes 
carried completely through the hill, and sometimes forms a sub- 
terraneous passage, about 20 feet in height, and almost the same 
in breadth, and one quarter of a mile in length.f The Lurs call 
the place Puli-Nigin (the bridge of the ring), and have many 
traditions relating to it, repeating the following distich in the 
Bakhtiyari dialect : — 

" Ar yeki iporsi aval zeMaurun, 

Filomars ser kuchir sardar Gaurun. 

Ar yeki iporsi aval Negiwand 

Sad hezar khanjar tete berovar ui* stand." 
Which may be thus translated : — 
u Should any one ask about (the wonders) around 
(Answer) Filomars, with the small head, the leaders of the Infidels. 
Should any one inquire about Negiwand, 

(Answer) one hundred thousand (men with) golden daggers stood 
before him." 
Or the distich is sometimes thus varied : — 

" Negin kih beburd dauriin be dauriin, 

Filomars ser kuchir sardar Gaurun. 

Sad hezar khanjar tela" ber6var lii* stad 

Be'amal neh kih az rahyesh neyoftad." 

* Andaca? 

f This excavation resembles much that at Suweidiyah (Seleucia), near Antioch. 

G 2 
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" Who cut Negin around and around ? 
Filomars with the small head, the leader of the Infidels. 
One hundred thousand (men with) golden daggers stood before him, 
Lest he should fall from his path." 

This distich, it appears, has an allusion to a remarkable pecu- 
liarity in the person of this Filomars, who is called the Sardar, or 
commander of the Gaurs* or infidels. As the tradition, and 
even the distich, is probably of great antiquity, it may not be un- 
interesting to endeavour to trace its origin. 

To the N. of Puli-Negin, but on the W. side of the plain, is a 
gorge called Tangi-Botan, or Idols' Gorge. These idols are 
twelve figures in a large tablet, and one in a smaller tablet, all of 
the Sasanian epoch. They are situated almost at the summit of 
a lofty mountain, and are most difficult to reach. No one un- 
acquainted with the place could possibly discover them ; and they 
might have remained unknown for ages had not a hunter, a few 
years ago, accidentally discovered them when in pursuit of game. 
These sculptures are placed in a small recess, concealed on all 
sides by precipices. The rock has been scarped to a considerable 
depth. The figures are much mutilated, and I found it im- 
possible to take a sketch of them. Nine figures in the large 
tablet are 6 feet high, and three are 2 feet 3 inches. The first to 
the left, on facing the sculptures, holds in his left hand a club or 
sword ; his right arm is bent at right angles to his side ; he has 
the Sasanian head-dress, and the ornament which is usually seen 
in the sculptures of the period adorns his head.f The second 
figure, which probably represents a female, as its gown descends 
to the ankles, has its right arm extended, with its hand resting on 
the shoulders of the first. Its head has also an ornament, which 
is attached to that of the first. Between the two figures are five 
letters, which, having been very roughly and imperfectly engraved, 
are now almost effaced. I could with some difficulty distinguish 
a few letters approaching to the following forms, which however 
are sufficiently defined to identify them with the Zend or Pehlevi % 
characters : — 

* Or Gabrs — Jaur is the modern Greek corruption of the Turkish Gaur (pronounced 
Jyaur). The Greeks of the Archipelago substitute j for g, and ch for k, in imitation of 
the Italians. Jaur is the Arabian substitute for the Persian Gaur or Gabr, a fire- 
worshipper, a follower of Zoroaster. — F. S. 

f It consists of a waving ribbon, or streamer, thus — 



and occurs in the sculptures of Taki-Bostan. 

X I trust that these letters will attbrd me some clue to the persons represented in this 
tablet. 
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The third figure is precisely similar to the first, and the fourth 
is similar to the second — its hand resting on the shoulder of the 
third. The following letters may be traced between them : — 

The fifth figure is similar to the fourth, upon the shoulders of 
which, its right hand is resting. Between them these letters 
occur : — 

If- U U /Mf? 

X P7 02 en 

The sixth figure is similar to the first ; the seventh to the second, 
with its hand on the shoulder of the sixth. The eighth is similar 
to the first, and the ninth to the second, with its right hand resting 
on the shoulder of the eighth. Between the seventh and the 
eighth I could only make out the following letters : — 

#. *~£l j-yj coy y 

The three next figures are 2 feet 3 inches in height. The first 
has its right hand elevated ; the second has its right hand on the 
first's shoulder, the third on the second's. 

At a short distance from these sculptures, round the projecting 
rock, is a similar tablet, on which is one figure 3 feet 2 inches in 
height, much mutilated. Its right arm is extended, and its left 
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is bent at right angles with its side. A robe descends to its 
ankles. 

The plain of Shimbar is of a rich alluvial deposit. The thicket 
there is at present so dense that it is difficult to pass through it. It 
is the abode of numerous bears and boars, and abounds with pome- 
granates, fig-trees, and vines. The tendrils of the latter entwine 
round lofty trees, and during a certain season of the year, the 
Pliyats collect a large supply of fruit. The Lurs pretend that 
these trees grew in a garden belonging to a city built in the plain, 
and as they are not found wild in the mountains, there may be 
some truth in the tradition. 

Remains of foundations and buildings are visible in several 
parts of the plain. They appear to be Sasanian. The Lurs 
assured me that there was a long inscription near the Puli Negin, 
but I was unable to discover it ; yet, after my return from the 
place, they still persisted in affirming that there was a large block 
covered with characters which had escaped my notice. 

To the N . of Shimbar is Lalar Kotek, a lofty mountain, where 
there is a village, near which, I am informed, a sculpture was 
found about two years ago. To the N.E. of Lalar is Chilian. 
To the N. and E. of Chilian is the lofty and precipitous mountain 
of Keinu, from whence you descend into Bazuft, a well -wooded 
plain, abounding in the ruins of Sasanian villages. Bazuft is 
divided from the districts of Chahar Mahall and Isfahan by the 
Zardah-Kiih * and Kiihi Rang,f in which are the sources of the 
Kanin. 

Returning to the place where the Kanin issues from the moun- 
tains into the plains, we find to the N. the celebrated Diz of 
Mendizan (Miyan-dizan), \ behind which, rises the lofty peak of 
Salenj, and the peaks of Dareh-zard § and Sagniyan. Between 
them and the plain is the hilly district of Ser-Dasht. || 

The plain between Shushter and Dizful has a rich alluvial 
soil, well suited to the growth of corn and barley. It is not, how- 
ever, at present supplied with water. The remains of ancient 
canals and kanats exist, and numerous tappehs mark the sites of 
villages and towns. The whole country was once evidently under 
cultivation. 

Shushter bears about S. 53 E. from Dizful. Two farsakhs or 
7 miles from the latter town is the village of Shahabad,^ around 
which is a confused mass of low mounds covered with bricks, 
pottery, and other fragments. The principal group of them is en- 
closed within quadrangular lines of lower mounds, above one mile 
in length, and half a mile in breadth. Near Shahabad are the 
villages of Shalgeyi and Sekomansi. 

* Yellow Mount. f Colour-mount. \ Mid. Castles. 

§ Yellow vale. || Head of the Plain. % Kingston. 
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About midway between Shushter and Dizful is the village of 
Kiinak. 

About 4 farsakhs * from Shushter, nearly W., is Deh Naw, f 
a village near which is a very remarkable tappeh of great age. 

To the W. of Kiinak is a very large and remarkable tappeh 
called Chaghamish. It appears to have been constructed entirely 
of mud, nor could I find there any bricks, stones, or pottery. 

I have not visited the country to the N.E. of Dizful, nor in that 
direction traced the course of the river running by that city. Near 
the point where the river leaves the mountains is the celebrated 
Diz or hill-fort of Shahi. J Hence the river is frequently called 
by the Arabs Shat-el-Diz. 

The neighbourhood of Dizful is well inhabited, and the plain 
between the river and the Kerkhah abounds in villages. Here 
the indigo which is manufactured in Khuzistan is raised, and 
orange and lemon trees find a most favourable soil. 

The villages of Bonowar, Bonowar-Nazir, Tdk, Kal'ah- 
Nazir, Kal'ah Haji-'Alf, to the right of the river, and those of 
'Abbas-abad, Zibeh, and Zawiyah, to the left, are celebrated for 
their gardens and rich arable land. 

Having thus described the country inhabited by the Bakh- 
tiyarfs, I will mention the places where there are ruins, inscrip- 
tions and sculptures, of which I received detailed accounts from 
the Lurs, but had no opportunity of visiting them. 

Tuwah Doverah. — Here sculptures and inscriptions are said to 
be found, but the existence of them is doubtful. 

Asmari, sculptures and inscriptions. 

Near KaFah ''Ala there is a cavern called 'Amad Bil con- 
taining sculptures, which, from the descriptions I received, I 
judge to be Sasanian. Others have, I believe, been found in 
these mountains. There is no part of the country more difficult 
to visit ; and any attempt to reach those sculptures without being 
well protected, would, I am persuaded, be attended with the 
greatest danger. I was well acquainted with the Chief of the 
Bahmehis, in whose territories they are situated ; but unfor- 
tunately, although frequently in their immediate vicinity, I never 
had an opportunity of visiting them. The Bahmehis, Chiefs and 
all, are a most treacherous and cruel tribe. 

Tang- ta- Sol ak, near Bihbahan, sculptures, Sasanian. 

Serhiini, near Mei Dawud, inscriptions, doubtful. 

Kalat 'Araban, near Ram-Hormuz, inscriptions, doubtful. 

Masjid and Kal'ah Garah, near Tal Khayyat, inscriptions, 
doubtful. 

Junjeri*, above 'Akilf, inscriptions. 

* Fourteen miles. f New ville. \ Royal. 
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Lalar Kotek, inscriptions and sculptures. 

Puli-Negfn, an inscription, doubtful. 

Pai-rah, near Susan, sculptures, doubtful. 

The Hamrin bills appear to terminate to the N. of Mendali. 
From that town to the Tigris there is an uninterrupted plain. 
The hills which stretch from Mendali, in a S.E. direction till 
they unite with Kebir Kuh, are a portion of the great limestone 
chain. Parallel with Kebir Kuh, and indeed forming almost a 
portion of those mountains, are the low serrated sandstone hills, a 
continuation of the small range before described. They end, 
however, abruptly with Kebir Ktih, at the plain of Masen- au 
(Mohsen-abad), or continue in very slight undulations to the 
river of Badrai, where all traces of them cease. 

Between Badrai and Mendali, a distance of 35 miles, the 
country is perfectly level. It is inhabited by wandering parties 
of the Beni Lam, and caravans and travellers are frequently ex- 
posed to much danger. About 8 miles S. 20 W. of Badrai is 
the large village of Jesan, and 4 miles N. 80 E. that of Zerba- 
tiyeh. Badrai, Jesan and Zerbatiyeh have celebrated date- 
groves, and the soil is favourable for the growth of orange and 
lemon trees. The land produces grain of various kinds, cotton 
and hemp ; but the country is so frequently exposed to the de- 
predations of the Arabs that its inhabitants engage little in its 
cultivation. Between Badrai and the Kebir Kuh is the plain of 
Masen Au, in which is the ruined mud fort of Seifi, formerly 
belonging to the Chief of the Feilis. This tribe, however, now 
seldom descends into the plains, which are occupied by the Beni 
L&m Arabs. The low undulations to the S.W. of the plain of 
Masen Au and Kongitan Au are considered as the boundaries 
between the Persian aud the Turkish dominions. The river 
Tigris approaches within 20 miles of the Kebir Kuh, and from 
the summits of the mountain I traced its windings through a vast 
extent of country. The Kebir Ktih, which is visible from the 
river, is frequently called the Hamrin Hills by those unac- 
quainted with the country. I need not, however, remark that 
these two ranges have no connexion whatever with each other, 
and are indeed of a totally distinct geological formation. I have 
also heard it frequently asserted that the hills of Ahwaz are* a 
continuation of the Hamrin chain. It will be seen, however, from 
the preceding remarks, that such is not the case. They are cer- 
tainly nearly of the same formation, and all the hills and moun- 
tains in this part of the globe have a general course to the E. ; 
but as the name of Hamrin appears to be nearly local, it cannot 
with more propriety be applied to the hills of Ahwaz than that 
of Rawanduz would be to Mungasht, of which it is in fact a con- 
tinuation. 
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The mountain called Kebir Kuh * is one of the most lofty and 
imposing of the whole range. It is interspersed with many plea- 
sant valleys, and well supplied with springs of pure water. The 
greater part of the limestone of which it is composed is very 
fossil iferous. 

Between these hills and the Tigris, in the lower part of its course,, 
there is, as I have before observed, a vast marsh, to the N.E. 
of which we have the low sandstone range, through which flows 
the Tib and the Duwarij. To the N.E. of these hills is the 
plain of Patak, divided to the S.E. by a low ridge from the ex- 
tensive plain of Dasht-' Abbas, in which there are many ancient 
mounds. This plain is again divided to the S.E. by slightly un- 
dulating ground, from that of I'wani Kerkhah. f 

These plains are all bounded to the N.E. by a low but very 
precipitous range of limestone and conglomerate hills, through 
which flows the river Kerkhah. The whole of this country is 
now uninhabited,, except by a few wandering Arabs of the tribe 
of Bern Lam. Many traditions, however, exist in the province 
as to its ancient prosperity and the number of its cities. I suc- 
ceeded under the most favourable circumstances, though not 
without running much risk, in examining the country between 
the Kerkhah, Badrai, and Mendali, but I should earnestly warn 
any European against endeavouring to explore these interesting 
districts without having the best protection, as I am persuaded 
that any attempt to do so would be attended with the greatest 
danger. Even in company with a caravan, an European should 
be well disguised, and careful in concealing any instruments or 
suspicious articles which he might have in his possession. I 
should recommend travellers wishing to reach Dizful from 
Baghdad through this country, to proceed first to Badrai, and 
remain there till they could fall in with horsemen belonging to 
the Wall, 'All Khan, returning to their tents, or could send to 
that Chief and obtain his protection. If favourably received by 
the Wall, and able to reach his residence, they would probably 
not find much difficulty in continuing their journey to Dizful, 
accompanied by at least three horsemen belonging to that Chief. 
I do not think that less than three horsemen would be sufficient 
after passing the 'Amalah, or particular tribe of 'All Khan. By 
all means let the tribe of Sagwand be avoided, and let the tra- 
veller keep as much as possible among the low hills inhabited by 
the Dinarwand, never trusting to a Sheikh of the Beni Lam, as 
his protection would be of very little value, and there is scarcely 
ever a Chief who is acknowledged by all their tribes at the same 
time, and would respect a protection afforded to an European. 

* Great mountain. f The Pavilion of Kerkhah. 
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It may perhaps be useful to add a few more hints for travellers 
in this province. 

Among the Ali Kethir* and 'Anafijah tribes, there is little 
danger of being plundered, and the country which they inhabit 
may be traversed with safety, unless the tribe be at war. It must, 
moreover, be observed that the traveller is exposed to attacks 
from plundering parties of the Bern Lam and Borowf, who fre- 
quently make invasions into the country of those tribes. Between 
Shushter and Dizful, it is better to travel in winter with a caravan. 
In the Bakhtiyari mountains protection from a Chief will only 
avail in his own proper tribe, and will not influence the Chief of 
another. Frequently, indeed, the contrary is the case, and a 
traveller will be subjected to many annoyances, and perhaps 
much danger, in venturing from the residence of one Chief to 
that of his rival. 

The Kuh-geliiyeh tribes, as well as the Mamesennis, are not to 
be trusted. 

The Cha'bs will probably offer no opposition to the traveller, 
but the Bawis are notoriously treacherous. 

The Dilfan and Silah-silah tribes of the Fei'lis cannot be trusted, 
and even the protection of their Chiefs is of very little value. 

I do not think that a traveller would run any risk in visiting 
either 'All Khan, Ahmed Khan, or Haider Khan. Major 
Rawlinson, however, has expressed a different opinion. 

The ruins of Se'imarrah, or Sirwan, may be reached without 
difficulty during the summer months through 'All Khan, or 
Ahmed Khan, or the local governor of Luristan. 

The road between Shushter and Behbehan may generally be 
followed with safety in company with a caravan. 

It is not prudent to enter the Bakhtiyari mountains without 
first receiving the protection of the Chief through whose territories 
you wish to pass. Frequently a sufficient introduction may be 
obtained from the Chiefs of Shushter, with whom the Bakhtiyari 
chiefs are generally in correspondence. 

The tribe of Haft Lang is less to be trusted than the Chabar 
Lang, and the Dinar unis are not to be trusted at all. 

A traveller who wishes to visit the mountains should have no 
baggage whatever, or any article that may excite the cupidity of 
those among whom he hopes to reside. 

Remarks on the Ancient Geography of Susiana. 

As 1 am unprovided with the authorities necessary for the 
elucidation of the very complicated questions involved in the 
comparative geography of this province, I will confine myself for 

* Tribe or family of Kethfr : Al is here, a noun, and not the article. — F. S. 
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the present, to a few remarks upon the theory adopted by Major 
Rawlinson in his ' Memoir of a March from Zohab to Khii- 
zistan.' * 

Major Rawlinson, in order to reconcile the conflicting state- 
ments of the ancient geographers, has assumed that there were 
two cities of the name of Susan or Susa, in the province of 
Susiana; that the Kartin is the Eulaeus; the river of Dizful, 
the Coprates ; the Kerkhah, the Choaspes; the Abi-Zard, and 
its continuation, the Jerrahi, the Hedyphon, or Hedypnus ; and 
the united arms of the Kariin and Dizful rivers, the real Pasitigris. 
The continual changes which have taken place during the last 
century in the course of the various rivers of Kmizistan, near 
their junction with the Shat-al-'Arab and the Persian Gulf, are 
sufficient to prove the difficulty of arriving at any satisfactory con- 
clusions from the accounts given by the historians of Alexander 
of the entrance of Nearchus into the province of Susiana. Dr. 
Vincent has mainly founded his arguments in the identification of 
the rivers of Susiana, upon Arrian's description of the position of 
their mouths. The changes which they have undergone even since 
the publication of Dr. Vincent's work, will sufficiently show the 
fallacy of this basis, and will serve to explain the errors into which 
its learned author has consequently fallen. Ptolemy mentions 
the Mosaeus as the first river in Susiana. The only satisfactory 
way of fixing its position is by assuming that the name applied to 
one of the mouths or Khors of the Kartin, which is still retained 
in the modern name of Khdr Mtisa-t After the Mosaeus, Ptolemy 
places the Eulaeus, then the Oroatis. The rivers which actually 
flow into the northern part of the Persian Gulf are, besides the 
Euphrates, the Kartin, the Jerrahi, and the Zohreh, or river of 
Hindiyan. The last has been generally assumed to be the Oroatis. 
If, then, the Karun were supposed to be the Eulaeus and Pasiti- 
gris, the Jerrahi would have no representative in the lower part of 
its course, unless it be the Hedyphon, and unless it formerly joined 
the Eulaeus, as was the case according to Strabo and Pliny — a 
supposition which the present state of the country renders not 
altogether improbable. The statement of Arrian J that Nearchus 
ascended the Pasitigris to Susa, and that Alexander descended 
from that city to the Persian Gulf by the Eulaeus, leads to the 
conclusion that both names were applied to the same river. The 
canal by which Alexander sent a part of his fleet into the river 

* ' Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,' vol. ix. 26 — 116. 

■f This, which is Arabic, and therefore modern, signifies " the estuary of Moses," 
and may have had no connexion whatever with the ancient name Mosaeus. Arguments 
built on such weak foundations (and such are most of Dr. Vincent's) are of very 
small value. — F. S. 

% Arriani Indica, § 42, p. 357. Ed. Gronov. De Exped. Alex. L. vii. § 7, p. 282. 
— F. S. 
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Euphrates, was derived from the Eulaeus. That canal is undoubt- 
edly the modern Haffar ; consequently the name of Eulaeus is here 
applied to the Kanin. Therefore, in order to reconcile the state- 
ments of Arrian, we must either assume that the name of Pasiti- 
gris was also applied to the Kanin, or to a distinct river to the 
east of the Kanin, although connected in some way with it. The 
Jerrahi might then be pointed out as the Pasitigris, united with 
the Eulaeus by the canal, now called the Fellahiyah, which is be- 
lieved to be a very ancient work. But this supposition does not 
agree with the best authorities, nor with the statement of Dio- 
dorus, that the Pasitigris was from 3 to 4 stadia broad, and of a 
corresponding depth ; a description which can only suit the river 
Kanin. I therefore conclude that the names of Pasitigris and 
Eulaeus were applied to the same river, and that the Jerrahi must 
be the Hedyphon. It remains to be determined whether the 
name of Eulaeus was applied to the Kanin above its junction with 
the river of Dizful. Professor Long (' Journal of the Geograph. 
Soc./ v. xii., p. 105) believes the Shapiir to have been the Eulaeus. 
This supposition appears to agree with the statement of Diodorus 
(B. 19, C. 18), that when Antigonus arrived on the west bank of 
the Coprates, Eumenes was to the east of the Pasitigris, and that 
Eumenes recrossed the Pasitigris, and 'defeated Antigonus, who 
retreated to Badaca,* on the Eulaeus. It is, therefore, to be in- 
ferred that the name Eulaeus here applies to some river to the 
west of the Coprates, either to the Shapiir or to the Kerkhah. 
Although several ancient geographers have evidently applied the 
name of Eulaeus, as well as that of Choaspes to the Kerkhah, it is 
evident, from the best authorities, that they were distinct rivers. 
The Eulaeus, according to Pliny, rises in Media. The Shapiir is 
a small stream suddenly emerging from the plain to the west of 
Dizful. We must, therefore, either conclude that Diodorus has 
committed a positive error in calling the river to which Antigonus 
retired the Eulaeus, or that more than one river was known by the 
same name. The only way of reconciling these difficulties is by 
assuming with Mr. Long that the Shapiir is the Eulaeus, and that 
the united waters of the Shaptir, the Kanin, and the river of 
Dizful, were also known by that name, as well as by the name of 
Pasitigris. This will explain the assertion of Ptolemy (B. 6, C. 3), 
that the river Eulaeus had two sources — one in Media, and one in 
Susiana ; that is to say, that one of its branches, the Coprates, 
rose in Media — and that another, the river of Shushter, rose in the 
mountains of Susiana. 

The conflicting statements of various ancient historians and 
geographers as to the position of Susa may perhaps be explained 

* L. xix. cap. 19. 
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by its vicinity to the three rivers — the Kerkhah, the Shapiir, and 
the river of Dizful — each of which may be seen from the ruins of 
the city. It may also be mentioned in corroboration of this sup- 
position, that the lands on the eastern bank of the Kerkhah still 
retain the name of Susan. Alexander is said by Quintus Curtius 
(v. 3) to have marched from Susa to the Pasitigris in four days. 
This would agree with the distance between Susa on the Eulaeus 
and the Kariin, by the high road leading from that city to the 
eastern provinces of Persia. 

There cannot, I think, be any doubt as to the position of Susa. 
The principal ruins are on the banks of the Shapur ; but suppos- 
ing the accounts of the grandeur of Susa, furnished by the ancient 
historians, to be without great exaggeration, the city itself, or its 
suburbs, may well have extended to the two rivers on either side. 

The eastern branch of the Karun, the river of Shushter, will, 
however, remain without a name, unless we presume that it was 
called the Pasitigris from its source, as Strabo says (B. 1 5, p. 729) 
that after the Choaspes come the Coprates and Pasitigris. 

The only evidence advanced by Major Rawlinson in support of 
his opinion, that the river of Shushter is the Eulaeus, is the exist- 
ence of ruins called Susan, in the Bakhtiyari Mountains. In 
order to remove the difficulty, as to the position of the Susa of 
Darius, he presumes that there were two cities of that name : the 
one, and the more ancient, the Shushan of the Scriptures, the Susa 
of Greek Mythology, on the Kariin and in the mountains of 
Susiana; the other, the city mentioned by the historians of Alex- 
ander on the Shapiir in the plains of Susiana. I see no good 
reason for making this distinction. As I have observed in a for- 
mer part of these notes, there are no remains at Susan to indicate 
the existence of a great city of the Kayanian epoch : while the 
ruins at Shush or Susa correspond in many respects with the de- 
scriptions given by ancient historians, and indicate the site of a 
city little inferior to Babylon itself. The river Shapur does 
actually lave the base of the great mound, and Daniel from the 
palace could have heard the voice which issued from the river. 
Major Rawlinson assumes that the expression "Shushan the 
Palace/' used by Daniel (viii. 2), indicates a distinction between 
two cities : but surely so disputable an inference cannot be ad- 
mitted as an argument of any weight. 

The only fact of any importance that remains to be considered 
is the existence of a tomb of Daniel at Susan, in the Bakhtiyari 
mountains. No argument can be founded upon the comparative 
ages of the tombs at Shiish and Siisan, as they are both modern 
buildings. The tradition among the Lurs, that Daniel was buried 
at Siisan, may be favourable to Major Rawlinson's supposition ; 
but it must be observed that the traditions preserved by the ear- 
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liest Christians, which still exist among the Sabaeans and the Jews, 
point to the tomb on the river Shapiir, as the real burial-place of 
the Prophet.* 

The Sabaeans divide the Kerkhah, which they believe to be a 
sacred stream, into three parts, one of which is called iC Akhrokh 
'Alaitha," "the Upper Kerkhah.'* The similarity of this word 
with the name used in Daniel, " Ulai/'t might perhaps be used as 
an argument in favour of the identity of the Eulaeus and the 
Kerkhah. 

It will of course be borne in mind that the course of the Shapiir 
has varied greatly, and that the river formerly joined the Kariin 
below Bandi-Kir. 

The only remaining river of Susiana to be identified would be 
the Oroatis, which, from the statement of Pliny, that it divided 
Elymais from Persia Proper, we shall have no difficulty in recog- 
nising as the Hindiyan river, which actually separates in part of 
its course the modern provinces of Fars and Khiizistan. 

I will now endeavour to identify the sites of a few cities men- 
tioned by western and oriental geographers. 

Seleucia was one of the principal cities of Elymais. According 
to Strabo4 it was called Soloce, and was situated on the Hedy- 
phon. Major Ravvlinson believed the site of this city to be marked 
by the ruins of Manjanik on the A hi Zard. There are no ruins, 
however, at Manjanik of an earlier than the Sasanian epoch. On 
the Ab "Ala, which is a larger tributary to the Jerrahi than the 
Abi Zard, there are several ancient sites and mounds : some on 
the left bank of the river have retained the name of Sileisah.§ 

Patak, between the sources of the Dawarij, has been pointed 
out as the site of Badaca, but the assertion of Diodorus, that that 
city was upon the Eulaeus, is in direct opposition to this supposi- 
tion. There are no ruins at Patak of sufficient size to mark the 
site of a large city. 

The extensive ruins at Mai Amir are of considerable import- 
ance. They may be those of Sosirate ; and it is here that we may 
look for the site of those great temples which, having by their 
wealth excited the cupidity of the Greek conquerors, were finally 
despoiled by Antiochus the Great. The sculptures and inscrip- 
tions of a sacred character, which abound in the neighbouring 

* See also the remarkable inscribed stone of which Mr. Walpole has given a plate 
from Colonel Monteith's drawing in ' Travels in Various Countries of the East,' ii. p. 
426.— F. S. 

f See 'Alia above (Dan. vi. 3) (L.) 'Alia, which is almost identical with the 
Arabic, v Ala, has probably no relation to U'la'i (Dan. viii. 2), which has not the same 
radical letter's, but is nearly identical with the Greek Eulaeus. — F. S. 

I xvi. p. 744. Strabo says "previously" i. e. before the Greeks took it. — F. S. 

6 If rightly written, this would bear only a very slight resemblance to Soloke, or 
Seleukia.— F. S. 
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mountains, and have been partly described in these notes, prove 
that this city was a seat of Magian worship. I trace also in Mal- 
Ami'r the site of the Sasanian city of A'idij, which is mentioned in 
the Murasid-el-Ittila' as a large city, the capital of the district 
bearing that name, and as situated in a mountainous country be- 
tween Isfahan and Ahwaz. In the Mo j em-el- Buldan, A'idij is 
described as a city and district between Khiizistan and Isfahan 
under an independent King. It is said to have no other water 
for irrigation than rain. Its bridge, called the Bridge of Jirzad, 
was one of the wonders of the world. It had a celebrated 
Pyraeum, or fire-temple; and sculptures within two farsakhs, 
called Suwar. This description corresponds exactly with the 
plain of Mai- Amir. The ruins on the Kanin, below Susan, are 
probably the remains of the Bridge of Jirzad ; and the name of 
Suwar may perhaps still be traced in that of Shah-Suwar given 
by the Lurs, to the sculptures at the western extremity of the 
plain. 

The Sasanian city of Arjan * has already been identified with 
the ruins upon the river Kurdistan to the E. of the city of Beh- 
behan. The remains of the celebrated Bridge of Dekkan f are 
still found near the river. 

The sculptures in the Tangi-Solak evidently denote the site of 
a fire-temple, and it is probable that near this spot stood the great 
Magian place of worship, Mariyan, which is described by Jaihani 
as situated on the confines of Fars and Khuzistan. 

The ruins of Ram Hormuz, a city built by Hormuz, son of 
Shapur, may still be traced round the modern village, which 
bears the same name. According to the Mo j em -el -Buldan, Ram 
Hormuz was built by Anushirawan. 

Near the present town of Shushter, there are ruins of an earlier 
epoch than the Sasanian, but I have hitherto been unable to 
recognise in them the site of any ancient city. The attempt to 
identify Shushter with Susa has, I presume, been abandoned. 
The canals and other works of the Sasanian kings existing near 
that city have been very accurately described by Major Raw- 
linson. 

I have discovered and fixed with accuracy the position of the 
city of 'Askeri-Mukram, one of the most celebrated settlements 
of the Arab conquerors. It was built, according to the author of 
the Mo j em-el- Buldan, upon the site of the ancient Persian city 
of Rustam-Kowadh, and according to the Noz-hatu-1-Kulub, 
was also called Burji-Shapur ; according to Jaihani, Ardeshir 
and Masrukan. The ruins of the city which now occupy each 

* Arrejan, Rejan, or Arghan. Jihan-numa, p. 271. 

t Beecar in Mr. LayarcTs MS., but Yekan, " unique/' in a MS. of the Noz-hatu-1- 
Kulub.— F. S. 
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bank of the Abi Gargar, near the Bandi-Kir, have been particu- 
larly described in a former part of these notes. 

I believe the ruins at Shah-abad to have been correctly iden- 
tified by Major Rawlinson with the city of Jundi Shapur, called 
by the Syrians Beit-Lapet.* 

At Dizful there are remains which evidently indicate the site 
of an ancient city, and I recognise in this spot the position of the 
castle of Lethe, or of Oblivion, in which Shapur confined the 
Armenian monarch, Arsaces II. In Chamchan's ' History of 
Armenia ' this castle is called Hanush or Onush, which in the 
Armenian language means oblivion, and according to Pusant, a 
bishop of the fourth century referred to by that author, Hunt- 
mesh or Huntmush,f which word is said to have the same signi- 
fication as Hanush. In the Murasid-el-Ittila, and in the 
Mo'jem-el-Buldan, Dizful is called Anda-1-misk.J 

The ruins of Fwani-Kerkhah are evidently the remains of 
the Sasanian city of Kerkh, and of Karkha-Ledan, a bishopric of 
the early Christians. According to the Syriac authorities quoted 
by Assemani, Karkha-Ledan was an episcopal city of the 
Huzites,§ under the metropolitan of the Elamites. It is called 
Kerkhah-Khuzistani in the Mo jem-el-Buldan. 

According to the Noz-hatu-1-Kulub, Kawizah was built by 
Shapur-Zu-1-aktaf; but no remains exist near the modern city to 
warrant a supposition of so early an origin. In the Mo'jem-el- 
Buldan, it is said to have been founded by Debis-ibn-Raidh-el 
Asadi. || 

I discovered the ruins of the very ancient city of Tib in the 
vear 1842. Their position corresponds accurately with the dis- 
tances and description given by the eastern geographers. Ac- 
cording to the Mo j em-el -Buldan, Tib was a city belonging to 
the Nabathaeans, also called Sabaeans, whose language was 
spoken by its inhabitants. It was said to have been founded by 
Seth, the son of Adam ! and was situated between Khuzistan or 
Ahwaz and Wasit. By Ibn Haiikal, Tib is placed at the dis- 
tance of two days' journey from Shush. The Sabaeans and other 
inhabitants of the district preserve numerous traditions to prove 
the extreme antiquity of the city. 

* In the Noz-hatu-1-Kulub it is stated that Ardeshir Babegan placed Jundi Shapur 
on both sides of the river, and to connect the different parts of the city together, built 
a bridge of thirty-two arches, 520 paces in length, and 15 in breadth, calling it Puli- 
Anda-1-mishk [Abundance of Musk, the ancient name of Dizful]. Jundi Shapur ap- 
pears, therefore, to have been confounded with Dizful. 

f Compare the Turkish words "unutmak,'' to forget; "unutmish,*' forgotten. 

t Major Rawlinson has placed this castle in the valley of Susan, but, as it appears 
to me, without sufficient authority. 

§ Khuzis, i. e. People of Khuzistan. — F. S. 

|| This chief must not be confounded with one of the same name who built the city 
of Hillah, in the time of Tayi-li-llah, the'Abbasi Caliph (a.d. 974—991). 
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The site of the ancient city of Beit-Daraya,* which, according 
to its name, was built by one of its later kings of the Kayanian 
dynasty, is still marked by a vast mound near the modern village 
of Badrai, a corruption of its former name. This city was also 
called by the Syrians, Dairo-kiim, and by the Arabs Dorkena. 
It contained a celebrated monastery belonging to the early 
Nestorian church. It was the usual burial-place of the archbi- 
shops of Seleucia, and with Beit-Ksaya, or Baksaya,y formed an 
episcopal see. 

The name of Beit Ksaya may be traced in that of the village 
of Baghsayeh or Bagh-Shahi (an evident corruption of the an- 
cient name), which is situated to the south of Badrai*. Both 
these towns are mentioned in the Murasid-el-Ittila.' 

There are many other sites in the country described in these 
notes, which might be identified with cities and towns mentioned 
by the eastern and western geographers. I am compelled, how- 
ever, to confine myself for the present to the mention of the most 
remarkable places which I have visited. 

* Badaraya; Assemani. Bibl. Orient., iv. 726. — F.S. 
f Assemani. Bibl. Orient, iv. 729.— F. S. 
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ERRATA. 

Page xlix., line 9, for Ancient Italy read Upper Italy. 

— lxxiv., — 17, — D. read Dr. 

— — 18, — Christ Church College read Corpus Christi College. 

— 49, — 9, — vertile read fertile. 

— 50, — 28, — differet — - different. 

— 65, — 31, — extrance — entrance. 

— 61, — 1, note, for Petis read Petit. 
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